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GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 

Gloucester, Mass. 
22nd Season 
June 28 to Aug. 30 


ACTING = MENSENDIECK « PRODUCTION 
Intensive Course in Radio 
Aug. 24-31 


For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 


B.A. in Drama 
M.A. in Drama 
+ 


For information address: 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


See for Tousest? (C ensieued) 


compassionate’ play winner of the Critics’ 
Award. Directed by Herman Shumlin 
with Paul Lukas as the German anti- 
Nazi, Lucille Watson and Mady Chris- 
tians, 





| IT HAPPENS ON ICE (April 4) second 
edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, 
the Four Bruises and Le Verne as hold- 
overs, and Betty Atkinson among the 
newcomers. Sets and costumes by Norman 
Bel Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Pro- 

| ducers, Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
disarming fable written, 
directed by the exuberant 
Saroyan, with Eugene Loring, 
playing his first acting role. 


(April 21) A 
produced and 
William 


dancer, 


Fx > 
Produced by Ole 


Scenery by Frederick 
William B. Friedlander. 
Olsen and Chic Johnson. 


and Looking Backward 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28, 1940) 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s show 
to Irving Berlin) music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23, rg4o) Alan 
Dinehart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 














The 
Maine Masque Theatre 


of the 


University of Maine 


offers 
practical experience to all 
undergraduate students of 
theatre 


Herschel L. Bricker, Director 
ORONO, MAINE 





Clarence Day's beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 





THE MAN WHO CAME TO 
(Oct. 106, 1039) 


DINNER 

Kaufman and Hart's 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wooll- 
cott, as performed by Monty Woolley 
supported by a giddy cast, provides a 
riotous evening in the theatre. 

NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 


CLOSED 

23—May 17) 

May 31, 1941) 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH (Jan. 12—May 31) 


(May 13—May 31) 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE (Dec. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 
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THE HAPPY DAYS 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


RICE we schoo 


ENTERPRISES 


On beautiful Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
(off shores of Cape Cod) 





Attractive vacational aspects (private bathing 
beach) 
July, August 30th year 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in U.S 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
Voice, Dancing, Acting, Directing 


Weekly program plays, scenes, -‘tadio 
feature 

The Bandbox Theatre (for advanced student 
actors) 


Radio (microphone technique, acting, ad lib, 
interviewing, advertising, commentators) 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Address (Mr.) Phidetah Rice 
Box 6921 Oak Bluffs, Mass. 











SNOOKIE (June 3) by Thomas A. John- 
stone, with William Harrigan, Eddie 
Nugent and J. C. Nugent in the cast. | 
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UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with Unwversity Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; > 
Producing Experience; Public Perform 
@ | ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and De gree Courses; Evening Classes 


Semester Openings September and February. 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago. Ill. 


—_—_—_—_— 


AlViene <: Theatre 


(47th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Speech and Personality Building 
for Social and Business Contacts 


DRAMA «= DANCE . OPERA 


CAREER COURSES (5 minutes from Broadway) IN- 
CLUDE STOCK, SCREEN AND RADIO WORK 


Talent Scouts have the advantage of seeing Alviene 
Students in prominent roles six times a 
week in each play produced 


SUMMER COURSE OPENS JULY 1st 
Many Alviene Graduates Now Stars 





For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85 St., New York City 
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DRAMA FESTIVAL 


June 23 to August 16 
EIGHT GREAT LAUGH PLAYS 


By George S. Kaufman ¢ Moss Hart 
Edna Ferber ¢ Marc Connelly 
Beggar on Horseback 
George Washington Slept Here 
Dinner at Eight 
Minick 
Once in a Lifetime 
You Can’t Take It with You 
The Royal Family 
The Man Who Came to Dinner 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
General Manager 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


Write for Festival Facts 


PASADENA 


PLAY HOUSE 


33 So. El Molino Ave., 


Pasadena, Calif 








REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 


CIVIC THEATRE OF SEATTLE, WASH. 
DIRECTION MR. & MRS. BURTON W. JAMES 


TWO YEAR COURSE IN 


PROFESSIONAL 
THEATRE TRAINING 


MORE THAN A SCHOOL. 
A LIVING-LEARNING 
THEATRE PROJECT OF 
INTEGRATED INSTRUC- 
TION AND POLYTECHNIC 
PARTICIPATION. 











. - eee 
Dramatic Workshoys % NEW SCHOOL 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 
complete training for professional theatre 
ACTING ’ DIRECTING STAGE DESIGN ’ PLAYWRITING 


faculty includes: Stelle Adler « Rose Bogdanoff * Harold Burris-Meyer * Feder 
Vincenzo Celli Barrett H. Clark Hanns Eisler John Gassner Maria Ley 
Mordecai Gorelik * Theresa Helburn * James Light » Marian Rich + Paul Zucker 
the studio theatre of professiona! actors affiliated with the Dramatic Workshop under 
the direction of Erwin Piscator provides an unusual opportunity to students for real 
apprenticeship under professional conditions. Presentations of 1940—41: 


“King Lear" , “The Circle of Chalk"’ ’ “Any Day Now” 


fall term opens september 22, 1941 
Applications now being accepted Auditions by appointment Catalogue on request 























66 West 12th Street ALgonquin 4-2585 New York am 
CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO aa 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV, DIRECTOR 
ANNOUNCES 
FIRST SUMMER COURSE 
JULY — AUGUST 





Technique of Acting —Speech—Eurhythmy —Stagecraft— Make-up 
— Improvisations — Sketches — Public Performances — Ideal location 
on Ridgefield Hills —Tennis — Boating — Bathing — Riding 


Apply tor particulars to 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 
Tel. Ridgefield 33 RIDGEFIELD, CONN. DeirDRE Hurst, Registrar 








INTERNATIONAL DANCE FESTIVAL and SCHOOL 


Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin have the honor to announce 
that their International Dance Festival will open on July 11 and 12 with 


MISS RUTH ST. DENIS 
(program includes R. —. 


July 18, July 25, 26 August 1, August 8 
Markova Py Dolin Ted Shawn Baronova & Dolin Ballet Theatre Group 
(Pas de Quatre) 
August 9 August 15 August 16 August 22, 23 


Markova & Dolin 
(Rose Adagio, 1st 
performance U.S. A 


Festival performances begin at 5:00 p.m., preceded by tes at 4:00 p.m. 
All Seats at $1.50 and $1.00 
Reservations: Write “Jacobs Pillow,"’ Lee, Mass. 


Barton Mumaw Paul Draper To Be Announced 


SCHOOL: begins June 30th 


Under the persona! supervision of Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin 

















TUITION: Four-week term with board and lodging $195 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS: nano term — ny _ lodsing e' 
E. 41st & UNIVERSITY WAY, SEATTLE, WASH. Eight week term without board and lodaing 240 
_ — == —_ a 7 eat eee . - ee a —— 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEP man . (Louts TOWNSEND, Managing Director) 
a oe Se NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Unusual advantages are offered to a small number of apprentices . . . New theatre. . . 
Delightful living quarters in old farmhouse . . . Close professional contacts , . . Public 


For catalogue, apply to 
SECHRETARY 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


. Full training in theatre techniques. 


Supervised by FANNY BRADSHAW 


(Speech and Drama Authority and Former Director of the Shakespeare Fortnight Hostelry, 
Stratford-on-Avon, England) 


JULY 1-SEPTEMBER 2 


For Booklet and all information Address: THEATRE4N-THE-DALE or MISS BRADSHAW 
58 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. Circle 5-7239 
Interviews by Appointment 


appearances. . 
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The Prince of Denmark as played by Earle Rankin in The Maine Masque 
Theatre at the University of Maine, Herschel L. Bricker, director. 
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Theatre Arts 


JULY I94!1 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
AND BROADWAY —CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE ANNIVERSARY 


O* of Broadway’s most experienced 
and astute press agents refuses to 
advertise in THEATRE ARTS the plays he 
represents because, he says, this maga- 
zine harms the professional theatre by 
its sponsorship of the tributary theatre. 
He can hardly be expected to read this 
entire Tributary Theatre Yearbook, but 
may we ask him, and others who think 
with him, whether the following items, 
culled from a mass of material received 
from every state in the union except four, 
indicate a harmful or a helpful trend. 

1) From Cottey College at Nevada, Signet for the premiére of Where the 
Missouri: ‘The outstanding feature of Dear Antelope Play sy Fohn Rogers, Dal- 
our regular work in drama is the trips las Little Theatre, Lester E. Lang, director. 
to Kansas City to see professional com- 7 


anies. The school owns a bus seating THE 1940-41 season in Stockholm, 
P e reports Holger Lundbergh in The 


twenty-eight people and trips are made American Swedish Monthly, has 
to all available plays. This year we have been ‘a veritable American year, 


seen Skylark, The Little Foxes, Phila- since no fewer than five of its most 


prominent stages offered six New 
delphia Story, Pygmalion, The Men Who York importations, each lavishly 


Came to Dinner and There Shall Be No mounted, well cast and expertly 
Night.’ And from Central College, Fay- directed’. These were Key Largo, 
ette, Missouri: ‘We have a student or- Susan and God, The Gentle People, 


-senclt™ . Winterset, The Man Who Came to 
ganization who know their theatre arts Dinner end No Time for Comedy ~ 


and make trips to Kansas City and the latter also one of ten produc- 
St. Louis for three or four productions tions defying spring raids in London. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE American Ballet, reconstituted 
by its founder, Lincoln Kirstein, will 
travel to some sixty cities of the 
South American republics during 
the next six months on a tour ar- 
ranged by the Sociedad Musical 
Daniel under the direction of Er- 
nesto de Quesada. Members of the 
Ballet Caravan form the nucleus of 
the company’s thirty-six dancers, 
who have been drawn from practi- 
cally every ballet company in the 
country. The repertory will contain 
three Caravan works — Billy the 
Kid by Eugene Loring, Filling Sta- 
tion and Charade by Lew Christen- 
sen; three Balanchine revivals, Sere- 
nade, Errante and The Bat; and at 
least five new ballets. Two of these 
are by George Balanchine: Ballet 
Imperial to Tchaikowsky’s Second 
Piano Concerto with decor by Mstis- 
lav Dobujinsky, and Concerto Ba- 
rocco to Bach’s Double Violin Con- 
certo with costumes and scenery by 
Eugene Berman. Antony Tudor, 
choreographer for the Ballet Thea- 
tre, will be represented by Time 
Table, with Aaron Copland music, 
decor by James Morcom and li- 
bretto by Lincoln Kirstein. Mr. 
Kirstein has also supplied the li- 
bretto for a jazz ballet by William 
Dollar, Fuke-Box, to music by Alec 
Wilder and with Tom Lee decor. 
The fifth new work is Pastorela, a 
Mexican-Indian opera-ballet based 
on actual folk ceremonials, for which 
José Ambrosio Martinez has sup- 
plied the continuity and many au- 
thentic costumes, masks and musi- 
cal instruments. Lew Christensen 
and José Fernandez share responsi- 
bility for the choreography, the 
music is by Paul Bowles, the decor 
by Alvin Colt. Preparatory to sailing 
for Rio de Janeiro, the company pre- 
sented most of its repertory in three 
invitation preview rehearsal per- 
formances, and will climax its return 
with a formal New York opening 
sometime late in January next year. 
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a year. This year we have seen The 
Little Foxes, There Shall Be No Night, 
The Male Animal and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner.’ 

2) When there are so many states with 
no playhouses fit for professional com- 
panies, does it help or harm the theatre 
to have beautiful new playhouses to 
welcome them, like the Wisconsin Union 
and the Indiana University Theatre 
(both of which the Lunts dedicated), 
the latter the first large theatre built out 
of state and federal funds. 

3) Does it hurt or help Broadway, if 
the tributary theatre puts money into 
the pockets of playwrights for plays 
that did not meet the taste of Broad- 
way? A few cases like this: Robert 
Ardrey’s Thunder Rock, ‘an outstanding 
success’ at Western Reserve, also at 
Bard College; Talbot Jennings’ No More 
Frontier, 110 times at the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse; Morning’s at Seven, at 
Syracuse University; Saroyan’s Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, a major success also at 
Syracuse and again at the University of 
Delaware; The Moon in the Yellow River 
at Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

4) Is it harmful to remind the pro- 
fessional theatre that such plays as these 
still find eager audiences: Peer Gynt, 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse, revived as 
its outstanding long run to celebrate the 
theatre’s 1ooth production; Disraeli, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, its Suez Canal theme particularly 
significant at this time; The Yellow 
Jacket at the University of Arizona; 
Beggar on Horseback, University of Cali- 
fornia; Marco Millions, opening the 
new Adams Memorial Theatre at Wil- 














THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


liams College, as also at the University 
of Hawaii; The Green Pastures, with all- 


FALL prospect: Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Candle to the Wind with Helen 
ayes; a Maurice Evans Macbeth; 


Negro cast, at the Pittsburgh Playhouse. ro Odets’ Clash by Night; 


5) When it is whispered that in one of 


the proudest states in the union, but 
one in which the tributary theatre is 
notably inactive, there are seven mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education who 
have never seen a legitimate play, will 
it harm or help the professional theatre 
if a new audience is created? 


Sim Cleveland Play House shares this 
twenty-fifth anniversary with THEA- 
TRE ARTS. Accordingly, Mr. McConnell 
was invited to write a leading article 
for this issue, but he declined — perhaps 
because he was too modest to say how 
much his long and adventurous leader- 
ship has meant to the tributary theatre 
of the whole country, or perhaps simply 
because he was too busy, with his three 
theatres under one roof and a varied pro- 
gram on his hands. Among this year’s 
new plays were The Ass and the Shadow, 
a satire by the Czech comedians, Vosko- 
vec and Werich, and with music by 
Harold Rome; Middletown Mural, by 
Richard Maibaum; We Were Here First, 
by J. Bryan, III, and Finis Farr. Among 
his other productions were Flight to the 
West (simultaneously with its Broadway 
run), Family Portrait,On Borrowed Time, 
The Male Animal and many more. 


FTERMATH: William Bioff and George 

E. Browne, president of the 

I.A.T.S.E., are under federal indictment 

on the charge of large extortions from 

film companies under threats to foment 
strikes throughout the industry. 


Purple Dust by Sean O’Casey; a re- 
turn engagement of the Lunts in 
There Shall Be No Night; a new 
edition of Pins and Needles; a new 
play by Noel Coward; and the first 
production of the Theatre of Ger- 
man Freemen, organized to stage in 
German plays that can no longer be 
seen in countries under German 
domination. e 


NEW YORK CITY’S School 
Theatre Program got off to a dis- 
tinguished start when approximately 
fourteen hundred children, selected 
from many thousands of high school 
students, paid five cents a ticket for 
the privilege of seeing Katharine 
Cornell’s production of The Doctor’s 
Dilemma. As originally planned, the 
charge was to have been twenty-five 
cents; the decision of the unions to 
give their services free made the 
“subway fare’ price possible. 
® 
WITH the appointment of Eva Le 
Gallienne as general director, the 
Theatre Guild Revival Series moves 
out of the blue-print stage. At least 
four Guild works and one from the 
Civic Repertory, selected from the 
important productions of the past 
twenty years, will be revived for 
Theatre Guild audiences in New 
York and on tour at a two-dollar 
top. Each play will be specially cast, 
and the younger group of directors 
called upon whenever possible. 
® 

IF Gertrude Stein is still in occupied 
France and still allowed to read 
THEATRE ARTS, she will be pleased 
to learn that Four Saints in Three 
Acts was revived at Town Hall on 
May 27 by the same cast which first 
gave it in New York seven years 
ago, for the same audience, and with 
the same pleasure and delight. 
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This Ancient and Magical Art 
MARY MORRIS 


sean indeed it was to come upon the title of Rosamond Gilder’s 
article in the THEATRE ARTS for February: ‘The American Thea- 
tre, 1916-1941 — Highlights of a Glamorous Quarter-Century’, and 
to realize that it was exactly those twenty-five years during which I 
have lived, loved and endeavored to serve the theatre. As I read 
through her comprehensive résumé I felt impelled to gather together 
and try to communicate thoughts which have been brewing over the 
years and which my most recent experience as a director and teacher 
in the Drama Department of Carnegie Tech have served to strengthen 
and confirm. 

Although I have been working, during these years, in what we 
know as the commercial theatre, I have also been a part of a number 
of the experimental groups established from time to time to fulfil the 
vision and the ideals of one or more individuals. I give here some brief 
account of these activities only to serve as a basis of experience — 
known and deeply considered — out of which certain beliefs have 
persisted. 

In the autumn of 1915 I came to New York from Boston where I 
had been a student at Radcliffe and a member of the 47 Workshop 
Company which acted the plays written in the now famous playwrit- 
ing course of Professor George P. Baker, the course that produced 
O’Neill, Howard, Abbott, Barry and Behrman. I spent that first 
winter in New York with the Washington Square Players holding 
prompt-books, upholstering furniture, understudying parts — in 1916 
playing my first part before a New York audience and receiving my 
first salary. By the time this group developed into the Theatre Guild, 
I was out in the hinterlands playing in stock, endeavoring to learn 
my craft in the chief way America then afforded. There were at that 
time hundreds of stock companies all over the country, some of them 
extremely good, many of them quite poor. It was a strenuous ex- 
perience which many of my generation in the theatre are glad to have 
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ORFEO THE GATES OF THE UNDERWORLD 


The second act of Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice as designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones for the Tenth Annual Festival at the Central City Opera House. The 
rocks, which recall in form and color the famous Red Rocks near Denver, 
move apart at a signal to disclose the melancholy entrance to Hades. 








Madame Butterfly, presented at Urbana by the Illini Theatre Guild with 
Kathryn Janie Sutherlin as musical, Joseph W. Scott as technical director, 
used a first-act set inspired by oriental Willow-ware. For its production of 
The Beggar’s Opera, Carnegie Tech enlisted Lehman Engel to direct his own 


arrangement of the score in settings designed by John Blankenchip. 


Sterling & Sterling 











THIS MAGICAL ART 


had, for at least we got the training that comes from playing many 
different parts before well-filled houses of just plain folks who became 
as much a part of the whole undertaking as the players whom they 
came weekly to see. 

Between that time and the present, I have played in America’s 
one and only municipally supported theatre, an experiment tried in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, under Jessie Bonstelle and Bertram 
Harrison and which lasted for about five years. I have been on tour 
with George Arliss; acted leading parts in a stock company in San 
Francisco where we performed almost exclusively the plays of Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Ibsen and Barrie; played in the Greek Theatre in Berke- 
ley, California, under Sam Hume and Irving Pichel, and with these 
two men helped to organize a short-lived San Francisco Theatre Guild. 

Returning to New York in 1924, I became part of the reorganized 
Provincetown Players under the management of Robert Edmond 
Jones, Kenneth Macgowan, and Eugene O’Neill. This trio produced 
most successfully a revival of Fashion, Love for Love and Desire under 
the Elms, as well as a number of other more experimental plays. The 
demise of this most promising and artistic group is something which 
many of us have never ceased to regret. 

After this I was briefly with Eva Le Gallienne’s company at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre; and then with Leo Bulgakov’s organization. 
Later I became part of the Group Theatre during its first season, 
memorable for the production of The House of Connelly by Paul Green. 

In the strictly commercial theatre I have worked for such well- 
known producers as Belasco, Arthur Hopkins and Guthrie McClintic, 
to say nothing of many less known and some completely fly-by-night 
managers. I have played in summer theatre, movies, radio and tele- 
vision. I have been in long runs, short runs and many in between; in 
good plays, bad plays, all kinds of plays. 

For five stormy years I was on the Council of the Actors’ Equity 
Association and through that experience I have knowledge of the 
union conditions and the problems they present to workers in all 
branches of the theatre. During my last year on the Council I served 
on the Committee for Experimental Theatres which has just this 
winter worked out, with the Dramatists’ Guild, what we hope will be 
at least a start toward some kind of expansion and experimentation. 

When Henry Boettcher, the head of the Drama Department at 
Carnegie Tech, first talked about my joining the staff as a director 
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and teacher, one of the things he said has remained in my mind: ‘I 
do not know you and your whole approach to things well enough yet, 
but it is just possible that you might feel closer to the theatre, the rea/ 
theatre, working and experimenting here with our students, than you 
can at the present time on Broadway.’ 

Those of us who know the Broadway theatre as it is today will 
understand, I think, what Mr. Boettcher meant. For the last ten 
years the whole profession has struggled to keep its head above water. 
For the younger people particularly, it has been a hard dose. Now, as I 
watch the young people go out from here into what awaits them in 
New York, I am feeling ever more keenly all that I have felt and 
known these many years about the whole ‘piece-work system’ that is 
the Broadway theatre. (Norris Houghton coined this apt phrase in his 
fine book Moscow Rehearsals.) 

We are all of us in the theatre aware of the situation. We all know 
that something must be done. Therefore it is very gratifying to see 
something happening that will surely be of the greatest benefit to all 
concerned; the realization that there are many ways in which the 
professional and the non-professional theatres can help and sustain 
one another. 

In any comprehensive study of the American theatre and the prob- 
lems which confront it today we cannot simply discuss the profes- 
sional and non-professional theatres in terms of art. For our profes- 
sional theatre is fighting against such extraneous odds that there is 
scarcely anyone connected with it in any capacity who truly loves 
the theatre and is not aiming merely to exploit himself, who does not 
long for change and the righting of many wrongs. 

If we are going to talk about the professional and the non-profes- 
sional theatre, therefore, we must first define our terms. The profes- 
sional theatre has come to mean the theatre where those who work 
in it earn a living and to which they devote all their time; the amateur 
theatre that wherein workers are not paid and are usually engaged 
in other pursuits as a life work or as a student. For practical and im- 
mediate purposes we can discuss the various problems as they relate 
to this classification, but this should not preclude a larger view of the 
whole matter, where the word professional should have a significance 
other than it now has. 

As I see it, the true professional possesses two things, both in- 
dispensable: he has a mastery over his craft; he has the attitude of all 
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artists, that nothing is too much trouble, that the smallest thing is worth 
infinite pains to make it right. In this sense we find real artists, people 
with a professional approach, in what we call the non-professional 
theatre, just as our so-called professional theatre is full of unskilled 
actors today, and also of actors who have what would be called an 
amateur approach to their work. But dilettante conveys my meaning 
more clearly; the word amateur in its true sense has a noble meaning. 

The theatre as it exists in New York inevitably produces a great 
many ill-trained, undeveloped actors and encourages any natural 
laziness they may have. Often they remain as ill-trained, undeveloped 
and lazy after fifteen or twenty years because of the conditions of our 
theatre. It must be remembered that there are in reality no qualifica- 
tions demanded of the young person who would go into the theatre. 
Anyone who obtains a few lines to speak, often through the most 
fortuitous circumstances, or any completely inexperienced person who 
can get backing and who thinks he can direct, immediately is con- 
sidered a professional actor or director. While far from New York, in 
some little theatre or university theatre, there may be an actor, or a 
director, who has played or directed many difficult plays and is miles 
ahead, in the mastery of his craft, of the /ucky young actor or the se/f- 
appointed director in New York. 

As our theatre exists, the words professional and non-professional, 
other than in terms of Equity membership, are thus rather meaning- 
less. Given native endowment to begin with, it is skill and industry 
which make for artistic accomplishment. We find all these things in 
both the professional and non-professional theatre. They are right, I 
believe, who say there are only two kinds of theatre, good and bad. 

The little theatre and community theatre movement twenty 
years ago was a stimulus in practically every department of the thea- 
tre. Today many of the early and important theatres have ceased to 
exist. Others have developed from their early status to one much 
nearer the professional. And in many new places theatres springing 
out of the community are developing workers for the theatre and cer- 
tainly are fostering an audience that needs and appreciates the theatre. 
That more of them have not progressed toward professionalism in 
the accepted sense may be due to many causes and the desirability 
thereof may be controversial. 

The university theatre, which includes that of Carnegie Tech — 
though the problem here is a somewhat different one, being a school 
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primarily for training professional theatre workers with an academic 
course included, rather than the other way about — is still another 
phase of dramatic life in America, presents its own problems, and 
makes its own contribution. One specific instance of this contribution, 
greatly to the advantage of the author, the school and those inter- 
ested in producing the play in New York, was the production this 
year at Carnegie Tech of a play by Thomas Job. Mr. Job has had 
one play produced on Broadway. He has had three others bought and 
held for several months by New York producers. For one reason or 
another, largely fearfulness on the part of the managers to undertake 
difficult or somewhat tragic plays under present conditions, these 
plays have not actually been put on, though interest in all three re- 
mains keen. This year Mr. Job joined the faculty of the Drama De- 
partment at Carnegie Tech as a teacher of playwriting and other 
subjects. It was suggested that he produce one of his plays and he 
decided to do Dawn in Lyonesse, a difficult play for students because of 
the maturity of emotion demanded of them. The experiment was a 
success in that the play was attended by two or three New York pro- 
ducers and directors. The possibilities of a New York production are 
under discussion and, most important, the author was able to see his 
play on the stage, make changes during rehearsals and now, in per- 
spective, continue to make improvements. 

This use of the tributary theatre seems to me to open up a wide 
field for relieving one of the chief causes of the failure of plays in New 
York. In many cases this failure is due to the haste of production, 
lack of out-of-town tryout, and financial pressure which makes it 
impossible to continue the run of any play in New York which receives 
bad notices. If it were possible for a writer to take his script to one of 
the well established university or little theatres and have it produced 
there under competent direction, with the best available cast, it 
would provide for authors, certainly for unknown, or little known 
authors, a most valuable aid in getting their scripts ready for pro- 
fessional production. Whether in some cases a professional director 
could be brought on by the author or the producer interested in the 
play must be left an open question. It might be arranged under certain 
circumstances. Where it was possible to bring on a director from New 
York this would be of immense stimulus to those students interested 
in direction. On the other hand, little and university theatres are 
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developing some very fine directors who may take their place among 
the foremost in the country. ' 

The practice of putting on original plays written in the playwriting 
courses of the drama schools is becoming more and more prevalent. 
Besides the help this affords the young playwright, it is of value to the 
acting students to see work done on a new script. And it affords the 
director a much more valuable and interesting task than redoing an 
already produced play. 

This leads to another practice all too infrequent as yet and which 
would again help the playwright out of the cul-de-sac in which he 
finds himself along with most other theatre workers. This is the trying 
out, or the playing in several theatres in different parts of the country, 
of one new play, not necessarily simultaneously, but during the course 
of a season or more. Now that we have an Experimental Theatre in 
New York, plays which have been tried out in the tributary theatre 
and seem promising could be reported to that organization and receive 
perhaps another production at their hands. | 

We have all hoped that there might be more companies of profes- 
sional actors touring the country and playing in the beautiful new 
university theatres, where students could see them and perhaps work 
with them. A closer contact between the professional actor and the 
apprentice is still needed. The drama students who go out in the 
summer to play and serve as apprentices in the better summer theatres 
find there something of a substitute for the old stock companies. The 
Cohasset summer theatre, for example, has a technical staff almost 
entirely recruited from the Yale Drama School, and its apprentices 
do all the backstage crew work as well as some acting. There they 
come in contact with many professional actors and are permitted 
to watch all the rehearsals. Fred Burleigh, who runs the Cohasset 
Theatre in the summer runs the Pittsburgh Playhouse in the winter. 
He is a young man who touches the theatre at many points, and it is to 
be hoped that such as he may do something toward building a perma- 
nent and professional acting group in a home of its own, an institution 
which a city the size of Pittsburgh should certainly be able to support. 

This brings me to the ultimate idea on which those of us who hope 
to see the theatre in America fulfil its real function agree, namely, the 
establishment of permanent theatres, each with its own theatre house, 
its home and its own group of actors, all over this country. And at- 
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tached to the permanently functioning theatres should be schools 
which feed into them, schools which exist only for the talented, those 
for whom the theatre can be a real vocation and who have something 
vital to contribute. 

This gospel of a theatre for the whole country is not a new one. 
I know it has been preached in this magazine for many years. This 
going forth into the land is what must happen at this point, if we are to 
keep theatre, in the midst of a mechanized and industrial age, as part 
of our cultural life, a real part of the life of the people. It is this idea, 
this belief, that we are trying here at Carnegie Tech to inculcate 
among our students. I am sure it is being done everywhere in the 
University Schools of Drama. I have even heard it preached by a great 
director from overseas, Theodore Komisarjevsky, in an address at the 
New School in New York. To him, as a stranger in our midst, the whole 
influx of young people into that one city each year, sitting, waiting, 
hoping, doing no work, stagnating, despairing, was an almost unbe- 
lievable phenomenon. His advice to a young man who rose and asked 
him how he could get a job after being in New York for a year and 
finding nothing, was ‘The answer is simple. Get out of New York if 
you want to act.’ 

Now the theatre is stirring itself. Now there are many moves 
being made in this direction. The international situation has stopped 
much of this activity, but only for a short time. So much that was new 
and experimental was going on in this country during the bitter days 
of 1914-1918 and thereafter, that I believe this apparent lull is only of 
the moment. Now, if ever, is the time for the theatre, along with all 
the other great arts which serve life, to make itself of worth and sig- 
nificance in the world. Theatre can speak to mankind as no other art 
can speak, most directly, most movingly. People are hungry for the 
word that illumines, the idea that inspires, the emotion that warms 
and strengthens. Now is the time for all to go forward who believe in 
the theatre as a place of revelation and communication. 
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The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre of Chicago finds itself at 
the end of the tenth year of its Members Series. This Fine Pretty World by 
Percy Mackaye was directed by David B. Itkin, with settings (one of which 
appears above) by Spencer Davies and costumes by V irginia Opsv ig. Barrie’s 
The Admirable Crichton, directed by Maurice Gnesin, head of the theatre, 
with costumes by Angelynn Berry, provided i in its single set (below) one of 
the projects undertaken by Mary Blair, student at the Art Institute, in ful- 
filment of the requirements for the Master of Fine Arts degree. 
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The House of Connelly at Carnegie Tech, set by John Blankenchip and di- 
rected by Mary Morris who also played Mrs. Connelly, the role she created 
in the original New York production. The Field God, first full-length play 
written by Paul Green for The Carolina Playmakers, revived by the same 
organization with Samuel Selden, director, and sets by Elmer Hall. 























Paul Green 


A Case in Point 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


| Is something over sixteen years since THEATRE ARTS published 
Paul Green’s delightful play, The No ’Count Boy which, later in 
the same season, won the major prize in the Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment. This was an annual contest much in favor at that time, that 
brought representative theatres from various parts of the country to 
show their best work in competition in New York. Before this victory, 
Paul Green’s name belonged chiefly, if not altogether, to the Carolina 
Playmakers of Chapel Hill with whom he had received his dramatic 
training and his first opportunity of watching his plays take shape 
in production on an actual stage. But prizes are always news in Ameri- 
can journalism and productive little theatres were news fifteen years 
ago. So Paul Green’s name was carried swiftly across country and he 
was featured, immediately, as the type of playwright through whom 
the tributary theatre would soon revitalize the main stream. It was 
a fortunate beginning, for the fantasy was distinctly ‘regional’ in 
material and personal in style. It owed nothing to Broadway. If it 
owed any debt it was to Ireland but only for the impulse to write 
simply and freely out of the life around you. When In Abraham's 
Bosom, Paul Green’s first full-length play presented in New York, 
won the Pulitzer Prize two years later, the Tributary triumph seemed 
complete. Again a regional play, this time a drama of Negro struggle 
suggesting some of O’Neill’s in material, power and human sympathy, 
without O’Neill’s fine theatrical drive and technical assurance, but 
with a poetry that O’Neill lacked. It was not only the Carolina Play- 
makers that showed a pride in Paul Green’s work; something of credit 
for his success was felt to belong to the tributary theatre at large. It 
was assumed to be only a matter of time before every regional theatre 
would be turning out playwrights just as good. 

But that was thirteen years ago and today it seems that we have 
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sung that chorus too long and too loud. Paul Green has grown steadily 
through the years from The House of Connelly to Fohnny Fohnson but 
there is still no other playwright out of all the tributary theatres 
in all these years who can stand beside him. There are a few talented, 
earnest men like Lynn Riggs who have contributed some good plays 
and some less good, and there are many men with smaller gifts strug- 
gling honestly to make the professional grade and not quite succeed- 
ing, but there is no ‘regional’ playwright except Paul Green who has 
had the slightest influence on American playwriting and production 
either in his own community theatre or in New York. It is about time 
that we begin to ask why this should be so. 

It is true that artists are not made in droves. The Provincetown 
Playhouse begat Eugene O’Neill and a number of smaller men; the 
tributary theatre has given us Paul Green and a host of smaller men. 
Perhaps that is enough. Or perhaps playwrights are the fruit and not 
the flower of the tributary theatre, which has already given so many 
actors, technicians, designers and other artists and craftsmen to the 
profession. And perhaps we shall look back after another fifteen years 
and be glad that so many of the hopeful young playwriting talents 
— fed to the world by college and community theatres — were neg- 
lected and had to go into other fields of work, to live deeper into life 
and into themselves before their real playwriting careers began. It is 
all quite possible. Yet, even so, it is still the time to take stock of 
fifteen years’ experience and to see what contribution to American 
playwriting we may fairly expect from the tributary theatre during 
the next fifteen years. It may surprise a good many people to see how 
much of the answer to this question is indicated in the life, training, 
and ideals of Paul Green, as well as in the special opportunities and 
the inherent limitations of the tributary theatre. 

Paul Green was born and brought up on a farm in North Carolina. 
His family owned the land, but they worked hard winter and summer 
to protect it and Paul Green had only a few months a year for school. 
A short period of teaching; active service in the war between the 
first and last halves of a course at the University of North Carolina; 
graduate work at Cornell and back to Chapel Hill again as an Associ- 
ate Professor of Philosophy. During most of this time, Frederick Koch 
was in North Carolina and Paul Green was an active member of the 
Playmakers as he has been ever since, joining philosophy to play- 
writing, with New York and Hollywood as interludes. Many years 
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ago a letter from Paul Green said: ‘Eighteen years of ploughing and 
digging the sandy fields of Harnett County, of pulling fodder and 
sweating day after day with the Negroes, of watching the sun pass 
from East to West, sobered me to the bottom. I'll never be up for 
running off to New York to roost in Greenwich Village. My inspiration 
and stimulation are here in North Carolina, along the Cape Fear 
River, down in the bottom lands, up in the wide level lands. Every- 
where there’s something deep here, something of humanity that lasts 
like the dirt itself, down and right on down.’ Perhaps the most im- 
portant things to remember in considering Paul Green’s career as a 
measuring-rod are already clear from that brief biography; he had 
struck deep roots into his own home soil and he had been close to life’s 
major struggles — of man with nature, of man against man — before 
he wrote his first worthwhile plays. For it seems increasingly evident 
that great plays are not written out of cheerful inexperience. 

It is important, too, to note how early in his playwriting career 
Paul Green had a stage to work on, for playwriting is not only a liter- 
ary technique but a technique of handling men, women and properties 
in action on a stage. That this factor influenced his career as a play- 
wright THEATRE ARTS has ample evidence. His one-act scripts, almost 
all about some phase of Negro life, were among the first that came to 
THEATRE ARTS’ desk. There were several plays in the years before The 
No ’Count Boy which showed enough quality to make the editors read 
them with interest and write encouragingly to the unknown author al- 
though the work seemed not quite good enough for print. By coinci- 
dence, another unknown playwright, also from the south, was sending 
in manuscripts on the same Negro themes, at the same time. The 
scripts were about on a level; both men knew a dramatic situation, 
both had a keen sense of dialogue; they knew their Negroes, they had 
the gift of speech. But Paul Green’s plays grew better, broader, more 
mature, technically more secure, one by one; the other man’s remained 
static. We soon learned one reason why. It was after Paul Green came 
into THEATRE ARTS’ office on the way back to North Carolina from 
Cornell and we saw he was a white man that we discovered that the 
other playwright was a young Negro. Paul Green was welcome in any 
theatre where he could pay his way; and he had the stage of the Caro- 
lina Playmakers as his workshop. The young Negro was not welcome 
in a white man’s theatre and he had no theatre of his own; nor did he 
have a collaborator such as Richard Wright found, years later, when 
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Paul Green helped him in the dramatization of his novel, Native Son. 

We cannot credit the tributary theatre with Paul Green’s need 
to strike roots where he lived and worked nor with his capacity for 
hard work nor with his personal power to remake life into plays. But 
we can fairly say that to the tributary theatre he owed the workshop 
which made it possible for him to try out his playwriting skills ‘on 
his home roots’, so to speak, to have the criticism of a teacher, co- 
workers and an audience, and to be free of the deadening pressure of 
fashion and convention which are so apt to stultify young talent in 
the market-place. And to the freer air of the tributary theatre must 
be credited the opportunity to experiment in unfamiliar theatre forms 
such as lie at the base of plays like Fohnny Fohnson and Roll, Sweet 
Chariot. There are ideas in some of Paul Green’s short plays, there are 
pages in their writing that have never been excelled in American play- 
writing — for example in The No ’Count Boy, the fantastic tale of the 
youngster in whom the love of freedom and the possession of an imagi- 
nation that had never known a bridle were made to substitute for 
honesty and common sense; in Man on the House, a mystic and pa- 
thetic story of a family on the way to spiritual ruin (much more inte- 
grated and effective in this early form than in the elaborated version 
called Shroud My Body Down); and in Hymn to the Rising Sun, the 
bitter picture of death and human waste in a chain gang on Independ- 
ence Day. Such plays could, it seems, develop only in a theatre where 
a playwright could take his own time and chart his own course. They 
are easy plays to produce and rewarding; yet they are distinctly pro- 
fessional plays, and only the most professional and most poetic actors 
could do their variety and their subtle simplicity full justice. 

Working on a poorly equipped stage with amateur actors and di- 
rectors creates its own difficulties for a playwright. There are many 
possibilities for characterization and for action that amateurs cannot 
discover in manuscripts and have not the technique to present, even 
if they do discover them. Moreover, projection across the footlights 
is so apt to be lacking in their performance that a playwright cannot ~ 
always tell whether he has made a point or not. Above all, there are 
few amateur directors who understand how to create a pattern of 
characters in contrast, of time, action, rhythm for an untried play, and 
few amateur ensembles who can hold to such patterns. 

Many of these difficulties show clearly as flaws in Paul Green’s 
work. If you read his plays, especially the short ones, you will see 
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how many of the characters are slightly oversharp, as if he had un- 
consciously given them an edge he could not count on from his players. 
His stage directions are often so detailed that they interfere with the 
reader who is trying to visualize the action of the play himself. They 
create an emotional as well as a mental let-down. This is particularly 
true with the printed version of that triumphant failure Rod/, Sweet 
Chariot, published under its older title, Potter’s Field. If you can 
eliminate from the printed page the major part of the stage directions 
and let the characters and the action and the music of the speech 
swing you along with their own momentum, you will find it difficult 
to believe that an audience and a group of sensitive critics could sit 
through an extraordinarily fine performance of this play and not see 
how important it was. The music (by Dolphe Martin) and the words 
that went from speech to chant and into song were so unified and on 
so high a plane that it hardly seems possible that only a few years 
later the same audience and the same critics could listen to so obvious 
and blatant a work as Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock and call 
it original and epoch-making. But if you do not find it possible to skip 
Paul Green’s interfering stage directions, you will probably not be 
able to act the play for yourself and will find it muddy reading. You 
must charge that to a habit, too often acquired in tributary theatres 
and in second-rate professional companies, of forgetting that actors 
are creative artists and not depending on them to create the characters 
and the action the words need to complete their meaning. 

Tributary handicaps are, however, very small ones to the sensitive 
playwright who is trying to find the way to his own form, compared to 
the handicaps he encounters if he goes too soon to a professional the- 
atre where everything must move at top speed, where mistakes are so 
expensive that a few slips may wreck a play, and where a new play- 
wright is not apt to be favored with the expert directors and players 
who will take pains to help him along the way. The man who comes to 
Broadway equipped to meet it on its own terms will find the best skills 
in the world at his command. But the record of failure in professionally 
produced plays is an evidence of the amount of playwriting talent that 
is shattered there. 

It is all very well to say that genius can work within limits. But 
genius is not required to accept the conventions of a given time, or of 
a certain place, as the limits by which his art should be bound. It is 
interesting in this connection to compare Paul Green and Eugene 
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O’Neill. It bothered O’Neill to be forced to plot a play in a definite 
number of acts; it bothered him to have a play’s length determined 
by the length of an ordinary theatre evening; it bothered him to have 
an actor’s own face between the actor and the character in a play. 
Being a powerful playwright and by nature an iconoclast, O’Neill 
wrote plays to break through each of these mechanical restrictions 
and release our theatre from the fetters of their conventions. Paul 
Green is not troubled to destroy such annoyances. What bothers him 
is the shrinkage which has taken place within the theatre itself. His 
aim is to dilate the range of our modern theatre until it can do again 
all of the things the theatre has done. He does not accept the fact 
that actors cannot dance or sing, that simple words cannot, by adding 
to their color and their phrasing, be made to do more than they have 
lately done, that gesture cannot be made free and group movement 
more meaningful. All of these broader ranges are inherent in his plays’ 
action. He is never afraid to grapple with common prejudices and to 
make poetry out of the struggle, as witness Hymn to the Rising Sun. 
He is not afraid to write a little play or abashed by a big one. He is 
more theatrical than most writers of our day, and it is safe to say that 
of all the American playwrights now writing for the theatre there is 
none who stands a better chance than Paul Green of writing a play 
which will be acclaimed as a great work by his contemporaries and be 
so considered by their descendants as well. He writes out of the life of 
his day and is concerned with the people about him — all the people — 
with the lives they live and the deaths they die. His canvas is usually 
local, ‘out of the south’, but his themes are universal and not tied to 
time and place, except for such ‘occasional’ plays as The Lost Colony, 
written in celebration of the first English settlement in America on 
Roanoke Island, and Highland Call written in memory of Flora 
MacDonald and intended to be played at Fayetteville where she lived. 

Shroud My Body Down was published in Iowa and E. C. Mabie, 
whose faith is centred in Iowa, writes the prefatory note: ‘Such plays’, 
he says, ‘are plays for a truly experimental theatre . . . with a staff 
sincere in efforts to make honest and significant interpretations in 
dramatic form.’ So far so good. But Mr. Mabie goes on to say ‘Fur- 
thermore, these are plays for a regional theatre. . . . They challenge 
the best of imaginations, those which envision a regional theatre as 
artistically independent of metropolitan centres.’ Paul Green could 
never have written that sentence. He would conceive of plays as out 
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Paul Green’s Yohnny Fohnson, recently revived in NewYork, holds its popu- 
larity on college boards. The psychiatrist scene above was set by Charles 
Elson for a Univ ersity of Oklahoma production, Rupel J. Jones directing. 


Pen, Paint and Pretzels of Tufts College has the distinction of giving the 
first non-professional performance of Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock, di- 
rected by Marston Balch, with sets designed by John R. Woodruff. 
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MARCO MILLIONS HAWAII 


The University of Hawaii Theatre Guild, organized 
ten years ago under the direction of Arthur E. Wy- 
man, operates in ‘a social theatre where the peoples 
of the Pacific are playing out a stirring drama of race 
relationships’. Instead of concentrating on occidental 
drama, it has been working successfully at an amal- 
gamation with the oriental tradition both in repertory 
and production. Eugene O’Neill’s Marco Millions, for 
example, writes Robert Catto, ‘was presented in the 
manner of a Chinese play. The author’s scene descrip- 
tions were written into a role for the honorable reader, 
this indispensable dignitary of the Chinese stage, who 
called attention to the purely imaginary changes of 
scene while the play flowed uninterrupted to its con- 
clusion.’ Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans and 
Caucasians shared the roles of the cast, giving ‘added 
prestige to an already significant play’. 
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of a regional theatre but not for a regional theatre. A regional theatre 
can recreate its own characters, problems and ways of life more freely 
and fully than a metropolitan theatre, with its many converging and 
conflicting influences, can do the same job. And that regional theatres 
should do this is of great and essential importance to the whole of the 
theatre if it is to maintain its power as a social and artistic force in 
the life of the nation. But plays written for a regional theatre or on the 
assumption that regional artists or a regional audience are superior to 
any other are stultifying both to the artists who create them and to the 
audience that watches them. Their material is belittled before they 
are written, by the playwright’s attitude toward his audience. This 
is true whether the region is North Carolina or Iowa or the province 
of New York. Paul Green knows this. Some years ago, after a particu- 
larly disconcerting experience in New York he left rather hurriedly 
for Chapel Hill and I must have written to him saying that I hoped 
the experience would not make him desert New York, for we also 
needed him here. His answer was characteristic: ‘No, it is not my in- 
tention to desert New York any more than to desert North Carolina. 
In fact, 1 am working every day éo bring the two closer together in my- 
self.’ The italics, of course, are not his. What that sentence means 
is simply that the secret of Paul Green’s power lies within him. He is 
distinctly a social being. He believes in the theatre as a good means 
to interpret men to one another. He is willing to plough and to sow 
wherever his work is needed; he does not care who reaps the harvest. 

At the moment this is where he stands: He is represented on 
Broadway as collaborator with Richard Wright in the dramatization 
of that author’s Native Son. He is finishing a volume of Life Stories of 
the Cape Fear Valley. The state of North Carolina has just, by act of 
legislature, underwritten to the extent of $10,000 a year the production 
of his symphonic drama The Lost Colony, which opens its fifth season 
on Roanoke Island on July 3. The Federal government has offered the 
cooperation of the National Park Service to ‘make it possible for The 
Lost Colony to reach an ever increasing number of American people’. 
Paul Green has just been elected President of the National Theatre 
Conference. He has promised this large group of tributary theatres 
a new play for the autumn which twenty of them have agreed to pro- 
duce during the season as a first experiment in making various cross- 
country productions even including New York. He is working actively 
with a group that is providing directors and building up recreation 
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programs for the soldier camps, because he knows better than most 
men that we are still physical beings who — probably for many more 
generations — must ‘lag behind the dream’. All of this shows how Paul 
Green is working — at half a dozen different points — to bring the 
various parts of the country “closer together in myself’. 
a 

Addenda on Regional Plays: By way of indicating an interest in re- 
gional drama beyond state limits, the Carolina Playmakers were 
premiére hosts to The Marauders, a new play of contemporary Okla- 
homa by Noel Houston. Both Mr. Houston himself and the leading 
actor in his play, Robert Bowers, are ‘Rockefeller Fellows’. The 
Marauders was written last summer on Roanoke Island, where Mr. 
Houston worked as assistant director on Paul Green’s Lost Colony. 
From all accounts, it is a play worth watching. It ‘makes use of primi- 
tive blood in a civilized setting to present dramatically the issues con- 
fronting the American people in a world where the conflict between 
democracy and fascism is coming to a showdown’. The primitive 
blood is represented by the highly civilized Indians whose descendants 
provide Oklahoma, as the playwright says, ‘with some of our finest 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, politicians, football coaches and Golden 
Glove boxers’, as well as many of Oklahoma’s best-known artists, 
poets, actors, novelists, and playwrights such as Lynn Riggs. 

Lynn Riggs reappeared in his home state when the University of 
Tulsa revived Green Grow the Lilacs to an audience headed by the 
Governor and including prototypes of the characters in the play, a 
venture which proved so successful that the college company was 
asked to repeat it all over the state. 

The Dallas Little Theatre, directed by Lester Lang, went in for a 
new play on regional material by a regional author, John William 
Rogers, already known to the country as a former tournament prize- 
winner. This year’s drama, Where the Dear Antelope Play, a satirical 
but amiable comedy about the life of the rich in Texas, was assumed 
at first to owe a considerable part of its success to local interest and 
well known types, but it has provided a happy surprise both to Dallas 
and to the author by being much in demand not only by other groups 
in Texas, but by one as far away as California. Still another new trib- 
utary theatre play finds other audiences than that of its first home. 
For You to Live, by Harold Bassage, after ten performances at the St. 
Louis School of the Theatre, did twenty more on tour in nearby towns. 
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Designs by 
Lisa Falowetz 


One of the many theatre 
talents sent to this country 
from abroad is that of Lisa 
Jalowetz. Sometime stu- 
dent at the Reinhardt 
School of Vienna and the 
Art School of The Hague, 
her interests range all the 
way from Calderon, Gol- 
doni (represented here by 
two designs for // Mondo 
della Luna) and Shake- 
speare to such modern plays 
as Saint Foan, Outward 
Bound and Ah, Wilderness! 
She has been designer for 
the theatre productions at 
Black Mountain College, 
and will spend this sum- 
mer in residence at the 
little theatre of Whitefield, 
New Hampshire. 











courtesy Katharine Ommanney 
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Ashley Dukes’ The Man with a Load of Mischief in a production by the Ama- 
teur Dramatic Club of Calcutta, India, with Richard Blakeway, who also 
designed the costumes and sets, in the title role. This is one of the many non- 
professional dramatic activities reported by Katharine Anne Ommanney 
‘In Africa and Asia’ in a back section of this tributary theatre issue. 
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Journey through Theatre 


VII. Success Story 


ASHLEY DUKES 


arm before 1914 I had made the plan of a comedy whose motive 
should be the meeting at an inn of four people, master and man, 
mistress and maid, and their setting to partners for the night. Put like 
this, it would be hard to find a more ordinary theme, or one more apt 
to invite every sort of obvious treatment, from the purely cynical to 
the rosily erotic. My plot allowed for the cross-pairing of lovers in a 
way that every modern playgoer would expect; but the choice of 
partners was to arise from character rather than type. The comedy was 
imagined as a ‘costume play’ from the start, yet it was meant to 
break away from prevailing theatre fashions. Producers for instance 
were talking of Shakespeare in modern dress; but this was to be mod- 
ern thought in period setting. Dramatists were putting contemporary 
slang into historical drama; but this period play was not to be his- 
torical, and its speech, though without any gadzooks, was to fit the 
dress and the setting. The four personages, destined to play their 
comedy with a conventional innkeeper and wife for background, were 
to be four people like ourselves, born of the social and political revolu- 
tions made in the uneasy intervals between wars, and well aware of 
the inheritance. 

Granted the setting to partners as an accomplished fact, man to 
mistress and master to maid, I wanted to leave to these four the 
answer to the question, what should happen to them in the morning. 
Their pairing-off could be either brief or lasting; either surrendered at 
the call of social necessity, or broken by mutual disgust, or maintained 
in the face of the world; but these were things they would have to 
decide for themselves, as modern people should. I knew the treatment 
could be neither wholly cynical nor wholly sensual, remembering 
how the comedy had first come to mind in those far-off years. The part 
of the Lady in it was meant to be played by Nora, my friend of the 
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time around 1911, namesake of Ibsen’s heroine and daughter of 
Charles Charrington and Janet Achurch, the pioneers of 4 Doll’s 
House. We had talked of the play from that angle, and I had imagined 
her stooping beautifully to a manservant whose hard sincerity in love 
should awaken response in her own sophistication. After Nora’s death 
in 1914 about the time of our joint birthday (she had been five years 
the younger), the idea of this unwritten comedy lived on sadly, bereft 
for a while of significance. But as a soldier in France I began sketching 
out scenes for it in Army notebooks, and by Ig!g its outline had 
acquired almost the pattern of a workable scenario. Now here already 
was 1924 and the comedy still unwritten, though meanwhile I had 
been working in the theatre for years, and at 39 had burned the boats 
of every other sort of profession behind me. It was high time to begin, 
as I reflected at the outset of a day’s walk over the Chiltern Hills, every 
step of which was to be given to thinking out the composition. 

A title for a play, as every dramatist knows, is useful from the 
start because of its power of suggestion. Climbing over a Chiltern stile 
with this thought in mind, and perhaps feeling a noonday thirst, I 
remembered marching in 1915 as a soldier past some roadside alehouse 
called The Man with a Load of Mischief. It may have been either near 
Cambridge or on the Berkshire downs; the sign was once not uncom- 
mon among English inns, and on the site of Selfridge’s store in Oxford 
Street such a house had been embellished by Hogarth with a painting 
of a man ‘loaded with mischief’. Here, anyway, was a title for a 
comedy; and it gave me the idea that a manservant (The Man) might 
be loaded with mischief by his master (The Nobleman) in being bidden 
to make love to a mistress (The Lady) for her discomfiture, while the 
master himself should make love to her pert follower (The Maid). In 
two strides, here was a plot fully elaborated. All that was needful was 
to link it up with the past of the four chief persons, and leave them to 
work out their future for themselves. Should the comedy be in verse or 
prose? Irregular rhyming verse tempted me greatly, but prose is more 
difficult and for that reason won the day. For period, the Regency 
would surely be best; and if nobody but myself would see the double 
irony of the title, the loading of mischief upon a man for his master’s 
ends, no harm would be done. Everyone would see the irony of the 
man already in love with a woman commanded to make a pretence 
of wooing her; for that is one of the classic though rare motives of 
comedy. Everyone would taste the bitterness of the manservant next 
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morning, when his noble master yawns over breakfast and laments 
the fleeting character of carnal pleasure. Dialogue began to run 
through my head, something this way: 


NOBLEMAN. Sympathy, remember. Speak of me — none too kindly, for 
she hates me. 

MAN. I will not speak ill of your lordship. 

NOBLEMAN. Have no scruples. Say your worst. 

MAN. Servants often speak ill of their masters. I think that is not the way 
to my lady’s confidence. 

NOBLEMAN. A nice point. Yes, you have the finer touch. 

MAN. I would rather rely on my own merits than your lordship’s short- 
comings. 


And so it is that plays contrive to get themselves written, after 
maturing sometimes through years of personal experience and emo- 
tional impulse, to which a technical understanding of the writer’s craft 
is more or less unconsciously added. Being built of all these things, my 
comedy sailed perhaps into deeper waters than I had meant to navi- 
gate in the beginning. Before half an act was finished, the ending was 
already determined by the need of making the love of a man and 
woman the motive of an action where all else was masquerade. The 
play became liable to be called romantic, although the lovers sought 
nothing but reality in themselves and one another. It varied from the 
plane of high comedy to that of the comedy of feeling; which in turn 
made it none too easy a play for the actor and actress, confronted by 
one realist obstacle after another to be taken in the stride of their 
emotional perception. 

The Man with a Load of Mischief found a publisher at once, and 
ran into several impressions as a reading play before it was seriously 
considered for the stage. During the summer of 1924 the script had 
been shown to three or four London producing managers, all of whom 
said there was not a penny in it; an opinion I entirely shared. Nigel 
Playfair, however, offered to arrange some matinee performances at his 
theatre in Hammersmith if he could get the right cast, and Norman 
Macdermott at the Everyman was willing to face ruin by giving the 
play an evening run. I preferred to hand it to the Stage Society — a 
step which gave it the final stamp of highbrow non-commercialism, 
but at the same time offered the hope of first-rate casting if it should 
ever be produced. The Society announced it as the first production of 
the season 1924-25; and when I modestly suggested that Fay Compton 
and Leon Quartermaine should be asked to play in it, they astonished 
us all by accepting immediately. Fay Compton was afterwards obliged 
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through other rehearsals to give up her part; but we went forward 
with a good cast, luckily small enough to enable us to afford the scene 
and costumes designed by Aubrey Hammond, which gave a distinction 
hitherto unknown to a Sunday evening play production. Another 
motive for this little extravagance was an American offer received 
for the play during its rehearsal weeks; the advance royalties were 
promptly spent in setting it forth to advantage. 

Meantime I had also to rehearse No Man’s Land, which the St. 
Martin’s management had commissioned me to translate from La 
Terre Inhumaine by Frangois de Curel. This was the work of a notable 
French dramatist who hitherto had been played only by the Stage 
Society in England; and the most I hoped for was that his play should 
have a run, whilst my comedy perhaps might score a success of esteem. 
Actually No Man’s Land was a failure, not from its own fault but from 
casting and other causes. The Man with a Load of Mischief, after its 
two Stage Society performances, was acquired by Frederick Harrison 
for the Haymarket, where it was presented the following summer, 
June 1925, and began a first run of eight months. The theatre was more 
or less sold out for the rest of the London season; and thanks to the 
contract which had been offered me by the courtly old manager, the 
last of his line in the West End, I found myself suddenly with an 
income of close on a thousand pounds a month, more than I would 
normally require in a year. It was all very surprising, and rather like 
winning a Derby Sweep by one’s own exertions if that were possible. 
I tried to live up to the part of successful playwright, visiting the 
theatre now and then and giving little supper-parties; but in fact I 
made few contacts with the new world in which I found myself, even 
though total strangers wrote and asked me to their homes. On the 
other hand I fell in the estimation of highbrow friends, who were ac- 
customed to argue that West End success and triviality were one and 
the same, and felt that I must have been writing down deliberately to 
the public. I cannot say this troubled me much. Of that summer when 
the play was running, I seem best to remember a day spent in walking 
to and from Ascot races through Windsor Great Park, and lunching 
out among the gipsies and bookies on the far side of the course. I 
inspected the men in grey top-hats and their ladies in picture-frocks 
with quite a new interest, knowing that most of them would go to see 
my comedy because it was the thing to see, and hoping that some of 
them might even like it. The only visible connection of Ascot with the 
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theatre was the name of Lord Howard de Walden, a patron who had 
once enabled Herbert Trench to put on plays by Maeterlinck and 
others at the Haymarket. One of his horses, the racecard told me, was 
running in the next race; and sure enough there it was, with a jockey 
in apricot, cantering to the starting-post. The tip was altogether too 
good to miss, and I enriched myself a little more by the victory of a 
fantastic outsider. After this, it was sensible to reflect again on luck in 
the theatre, and the overwhelming part it plays. Where would my 
comedy have been without Fay Compton and Leon Quartermaine and 
Frank Cellier, backed by the authority of the Haymarket? A title in 
the archives of a Sunday evening play society, at the very best. 

The problem of continuing to write for such a medium of expres- 
sion, as an independent author submitting his work for the approval 
of a producing manager, was sufficiently complicated. As an old 
dramatic critic I knew how few playwrights register more than one or 
two hits, even though they give their whole lives to the business. I 
knew also that what I really needed was to work in the theatre with a 
group of artists, actors and directors and craftsmen, and to write for 
them, sometimes at my own suggestion, sometimes at theirs, without 
surrendering that absolute creative freedom of the study which is the 
dramatist’s right. There was nothing new about this idea, indeed all 
Elizabethan drama had come into being by such means. Creative 
directors in our own time had tried, and were still trying, to broaden 
the basis of theatre so that the stage should not merely translate the 
realist picture in the playwright’s mind into realist fact and furniture. 
But I questioned very much, and still question, whether it is possible 
to form such a creative group under satisfactory conditions in the 
existing proscenium theatre and with existing players whose style is 
already formed. One would probably need not only dramatic schools 
and workshops of a new type, but also playhouses differently con- 
structed and proportioned, with a new relation between stage and 
auditorium to embody the new theatre conception. The more photo- 
graphic reproduction of a dramatist’s or director’s picture could be 
left to the screen. Failing any such movement in our theatre of 1925, 
which was imagined to be solely the dramatist’s mouthpiece and 
instrument, I could only go on trying to bring it into effective being; 
but it was an advantage to back my opinion with the freedom of a 
practising playwright, as well as the experience. As royalties continued 
to pour in, I began to think of theatre management and direction. 
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This modest success, which had not otherwise changed my way of 
life, gave me the chance of a first visit to America. Aubrey Hammond 
and I sailed on the old Ce/tic in September 1925, with a vast crowd of 
returning tourists of those days. Ostensibly we were going to see the 
New York production of my comedy with Ruth Chatterton and Rob- 
ert Loraine, but really we meant to learn something more about the 
world than we knew already. We were innocent enough of the Atlantic 
to imagine that this aged liner, in which as first-class passengers we 
slept above each other’s heads, represented the normal comfort of 
ocean travel. As we arrived at the pier, it was cheering to see the yellow 
covers of THEATRE ARTS waving above the heads of the crowd, and to 
know that we were among friends, most of whom we met for the first 
time. We lived at the Algonquin and lunched with the dramatic critics, 
who welcomed us with the kindness always extended to children es- 
caped from Europe. We visited Niagara, Toronto and Atlantic City 
during the out-of-town tour of the comedy (I shall always cherish the 
memory of the Boardwalk and the Heinz pier), and we behaved 
neither more nor less unwisely than other newcomers to Broadway and 
its life. I cannot say that Broadway and Shaftesbury-avenue seemed 
to me essentially different; in both of them I met numbers of pro- 
ducers, directors and players whose main interest was the stage, while 
my own interest was the theatre. Noel Coward was there with The 
Vortex, which I had liked very well a year earlier in London; and 
among the actors was Herbert Marshall who had played in The 
Machine-Wreckers for the Stage Society. As for my own comedy, I had 
registered a private vow in mid-Atlantic that any money made by it 
in America should be devoted to subverting the theatre as we know it 
in the West End of London and elsewhere. The theatre does not forget 
such vows, and knows how to defend itself. The comedy failed after a 
few weeks, though I remained to pay for my seats at other people’s 
plays and to meet writers for the theatre and critics, among whom 
were Sidney Howard, Stark Young and John Mason Brown. The visit 
had been a stimulating adventure, and I could have forecast at that 
time the arrival of the American dramatists in Britain and their 
conquest of our stage in the years between 1935 and 1940. Just before 
beginning the homeward journey I was able to accept a cabled offer of 
the Home University Library to write their book on Drama, which 
occupied me on the boat and for three months afterwards. 

The ambition of a dramatist is generally to go on writing plays, 
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each as successful as possible, and to draw royalties upon them until 
eventually the copyrights become extinguished by the passage of 
time, both on the professional and amateur stage. I share this ambition 
to the full; and in this year 1941 I am still earning a small income from 
copyrights created in the early nineteen-twenties. But the casualties 
in such a career are heavy; and when I think of the months spent in 
writing and rewriting plays never to be performed, or maybe to receive 
one or two fugitive presentations only, the endurance of perennial 
hope in the dramatist’s mind seems to be the chief marvel of his pro- 
fession. Among the full-length plays I wrote in the years following 
1925 were The Song of Drums or Ulenspiegel, which managed to get 
itself performed in the Royal Flemish Theatre at Brussels but not in 
London; The Fountain-Head, which had a short run in a club theatre; 
and Matchmaker’s Arms or House of Assignation, played in successive 
versions by Sybil Thorndike and at the Mercury. The first and third 
of these were more or less based on picaresque masterpieces in narra- 
tive, the Légende of Charles de Coster and the Celestina of Fernando 
de Rojas respectively. There were also the many adaptations com- 
missioned for me by producing managers in England and America, 
nearly twenty in all. Most of them reached the stage and ran for 
various periods from a fortnight to a year, whilst others were gradually 
forgotten by the men who had commissioned them, and still lie some- 
where in the dusty files of theatre offices. None of this was hack work 
in the ordinary sense, for I declined every play or subject that would 
not give me pleasure in the writing; but much of it was work done in 
the spirit of the Elizabethan play-craftsman for a kind of theatre al- 
most unknown in our time. The plays that succeeded owed their 
success to outstanding personalities in the cast; and those that failed 
were mostly overladen with scenery or costume or some other element 
inimical to the effect of the spoken word. Had I been given a free 
choice, I would have had none of this dramatic work performed on a 
proscenium stage, but on a platform stage resembling that of the 
Florentine or English Renaissance. And although these notions may 
seem queer to the reader familiar with one type of theatre architecture 
only, they are based on the experience of a practical playwright who 
has always had one foot firmly planted on the commercial stage. 
This has been a very personal chapter, for which I make no apol- 
ogies. Needless to say, many things happened in our London theatre 
of 1924-25 besides The Man with a Load. To this time belong Saint 
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Joan, Our Betters, the rise of Noel Coward, the appearance of the 
Chauve-Souris, Stark Young’s The Colonnade at the Stage Society, 
The Emperor Jones, Funo and the Paycock, and many other lively hap- 
penings. The General Strike, that strangest of social and economic 
phenomena, was still before us. The world had not yet embarked upon 
the orgy of confident speculation that succeeded Locarno, and was so 
abruptly ended in 1929-30. We had not reached midway in the passage 
between our wars, and the swell of optimism was still evident, even 
though it might forecast heavy seas. Most of Europe was quiet too; 
and to the reflection of this mood in Continental drama I shall come 
very soon. The spring of 1926 found me free to come and go in any 
country or continent, to write or cease from writing as I pleased. No 
man of forty-one could have desired a greater liberty than this, or 
have been more resolved (I hope) to make use of it. 
a 

Addenda on New Plays: A partial list of new plays by new playwrights 
appearing on 1941 programs: Curtain Club, University of Texas, 
Manana Is Another Day, by Dwight Morris and Theodore Apstein, 
music by Louis Feder and Hector Calderon. Yale University Theatre, 
Dust to Earth, by Shirley Graham. Cornell University Theatre, two 
regional plays — The Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga, by A. M. 
Drummond, and The Wild Hills, by Robert Gard. The Dramatists’ 
Alliance of Stanford University, Formula for Pancakes, by Muriel 
Roy Bolton. Carolina Playmakers, Smoky Mountain Road, by Fred- 
erick H. Koch, Jr. Missouri Workshop, University of Missouri, 
Bashful Bachelor, by Anne Ferring Weatherly. University Theatre, 
Iowa City, Where There’s a Will, by Howard Richardson. Johns Hop- 
kins Playshop, The Story of a Soul, by Theodore Marburg; No Final 
Defeat, by Hedwig Rossi; and Richard Rohman’s City Called Heaven 
(reported sold on the opening night for professional production in 
New York). Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, Museum Piece, by 
Peggy Lamson, which won the DuBose Heyward Award in 1940. 
Kalamazoo Civic Players, J, a Stranger, by Grace E. Potter, winner of 
the Hopwood Award, University of Michigan, 1940. Harvard Dra- 
matic Club claims the American premiére of The Family Reunion, a 
modern verse-play by T. S. Eliot, also produced by The Playbox, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Theatre Arts Colony, San Francisco, Something 
About a Soldier, by William Saroyan. Ohio University Theatre, 
Athens, Ohio, Thought for the Morrow, by John Erskine. 
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The challenge of the older, non-English classics is not often accepted; but 
when it is, a mettlesome production is almost invariably the result. Brooklyn 
College’s department of speech, headed by Joseph H. Davidson, sponsored 
the version of Doctor in Spite of Himself, adapted and directed by Barnard 
Hewitt, in which the above scene between Lucas and Geronte occurs. 

The slave, Tranjo, bringing bad news, is one of the members of the Harvard 
Classical Club in the Tercentenary production of the Moste//aria of Plautus, 
designed and directed by Alan M. Little. Professor Little, who has written on 
the origins of the Pompeian motifs and styles in contemporary scene paint- 
ing, used his collection of photos, masks, etc., and his knowledge of Pompeian 
sets to reproduce as accurately as possible the atmosphere of a Plautus play 
given in a Roman wooden theatre of the first century B.C. The details of the 
comic sets, however, go back a century or more earlier to drama i iconography 
on vases found in South Italy. The masks and costumes were as authentic as 
models and old authorities allow. The lively dances of the musical script ar- 
ranged for the play by Elliott C. Carter were derived from street music such 
as can be heard today in the restaurants of Italy. More recently, the Harvard 
Classical Club has presented the Birds of wr awe with ideas for the 
decor borrowed both from ancient Greece and from the Navajo Indians, fea- 
tures of Cloudcuckooland stolen from the Harvard Yard, and more than a 
few traces of swing in the musical score written by L. Bernstein. 








PLAYERS IN 


John A. Fritz, PIX 





Above, Charles Lynch as Bosola in The Duchess 
of Malfi, Darrell Larsen, director, Franklin and 
Marshall; John P. Fogarty as Col. Small in The 
Poor Nut, Charles H. Meredith, director, Dock 
Street Theatre. Below, Burton W. James as 
Grandpa in his own production of Tony Draws a 
Horse, Seattle Repertory Theatre; 4rms and the 
Man, Marian Stebbins, director, Mills College. 
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Above, Harry Westcott as Otto Horst in Margin 
for Error, Charles H. Meredith, director, Dock 
Street Theatre; Jim Daly as Hamlet, Albert 
Johnson, director, Cornell College (lowa). Be- 
low, Edward Reveaux as Cauchon in the Tucson 
Little Theatre production of Saint Foan which 
he also directed; Dr. Waldersee in Jdiot’s De- 
light, Ottilie Seybolt, director, Univ. of Oregon. 





Jay Sternberg 














ACTING MOMENTS 


Left, Karel Capek’s R.U.R. at 
Atlanta University where Owen 
Dodson is director. be 


Below, Karl Adams as Joxer 
and Harold Weiss as Jack Boyle 
in Juno and the Paycock, di- 
rected by Helen Langworthy, 
Little Theatre of the Rockies. 








Careers in Screen and Radio 
NORMAN CORWIN 


— a radio man in Hollywood, the most striking feature of film 
work is its relatively low blood pressure. In pictures a man’s 
work usually ends at the end of the day, and he goes home. This kind 
of living is considered practically Victorian in radio, where producers 
face an opening every week, and actors have as many as five different 
programs a day. 

There are many curious comparisons to be made between the two 
colossi of entertainment, but whatever their similarities and differ- 
ences, they have completely in common only one thing: an audience 
so vast and so far beyond the reaches of the naked voice that each 
wave of ether and each frame of film is potentially an instrument of 
national propaganda. 

One of the widest distinctions between the working methods of 
the two is in the amount of team-play each requires. The making of 
movies is far more collaborative than the making of airshows, and for 
this reason radio is especially attractive to creative workers who don’t 
want their work to pass down an assembly line before it reaches an 
audience. 

The distance between a radio writer and a loudspeaker is much 
shorter than the distance between a screen writer and a screen. Obvi- 
ously it is shorter in time, the ratio being one week to anywhere from 
three months to a year. But it is also shorter in personnel, dispensing 
as it does with cameramen, grips, cutters, makeup men, set-builders, 
special effects and the Hays office. 

It is no reflection on Hollywood that its film-broth must be at- 
tended by so many cooks; in fact, when they do get together and make 
a first-class dish, it is indeed a hunk of stuff. But much of what is 
chronically wrong with movies can be traced to a single weak link in 
a chain of collaboration. A good script can be spoiled by poor direction ; 
good direction can be spoiled by bad cutting; and so on down the line, 
through the camera, music and censorship departments. 
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Radio’s problems of collaboration are fewer only because there are 
fewer collaborators. In sustaining radio one man, the director, often is 
entrusted with full command and responsibility. In commercial radio 
there sometimes is a whole bureaucracy: the producer, the agency 
executive, the account executive, the sponsor, and the sponsor’s wife. 

The adage that he travels fastest who travels alone holds good for 
both mediums. Ask Hollywood about Chaplin and Sturges and 
Welles, who write and direct their own. Ask radio about any of the 
people, like Gertrude Berg, who collaborate mostly with themselves 
in the running of their programs. 

It is no accident that radio’s funniest comedians have never suc- 
ceeded in films. What happens when they go to Hollywood is that they 
are no longer at home with their collaborators; they accept material 
they wouldn’t tolerate on the air, and bow to the opinions of the 
moviewise who say, ‘Ah, that may be all right on the air, but in 
pictures... 

Technically, of course, the only basis for comparison is with re- 
spect to sound. And here, surprisingly enough, the movies beat radio 
at its own game. Moviemen are infinitely more resourceful with 
sound than radiomen, the latter being too often content with merely 
adequate sound, or restrained by lack of sufficient budget from de- 
veloping their art. Radio has not yet licked convincingly such simple 
sound problems as footsteps, automobiles, wind and rain, and that is 
no mean lack of accomplishment. Most of its equipment is primitive, 
but worse than that, most of its soundmen lack interest. 

Moreover radio is in some measure guilty of unimaginative and 
self-satisfied studio engineering, as contrasted to the brilliance of its 
transmission, pickup and field-engineering. Not since the pioneering 
days of Irving Reis has the medium regarded its production tech- 
niques with curiosity. There is no fire any more. For a long time, 
radio’s production techniques were way ahead of its writing tech- 
niques, but now it’s the other way around. 

As far as writing goes, Hollywood should by all odds be getting the 
best dramatic scripts in the world, for it can afford to pay the highest 
prices. But in spite of constant raids on the writing resources of radio 
and the stage, it is getting mostly inferior material. Movie producers 
frankly admit their problems begin and end with script, yet they per- 


mit writers less license in their work than any other creative per- 
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sonnel. Stars can argue and often win concessions; so can directors, 
musicians and set-designers. But writers rarely win a point, simply 
because their point can so easily be rewritten at any stage in the prep- 
aration of the film, right up to the shooting of a scene. 

It is remarkable how many actors, directors and producers are 
wrong in assuming they are endowed with special editorial and liter- 
ary faculties. There aren’t that many good editors and writers in the 
world. As constructionists the majority of producers are expert in a 
conventional way, but as literary critics they make a brave and im- 
pressive show of ignorance. That is why so many good writers have 
gone to Hollywood and been forgotten. They yield to managing editors 
who are not essentially dramatists and they are so well paid for 
yielding that they stay on and grow rich and mediocre. 

A happy writer in Hollywood is a lost writer, for though radio may 
be the poorhouse of writing, Hollywood is its graveyard. Radio allows 
immeasurably more latitude to writers than pictures. The level of 
radio’s best literary efforts is closer to literature than anything the 
American cinema has ever attempted. The work of Auden, MacLeish, 
Eliot, Dunsany and other contemporaries is generally broadcast as 
written, and not as some producer has caused it to be rewritten. 

' If somebody were to turn up tomorrow with a lost play by Shake- 
speare — a play of the intellectual fibre of Lear or Hamlet, radio would 
jump out of its socks to get hold of it, and would produce it within a 
week. But do you suppose a movie studio would buy it? Not unless 
it became a smash-hit best-seller book, topping Gone with the Wind. 
And then there would have to be extensive rewriting. 

Of the two industries, radio is the more sober and studious. It has 
a serious educational platform, and it also serves the public import- 
antly as a medium of news and information. Networks invariably 
clear their schedules without a whimper whenever news of tran- 
scendent importance occurs, and refunds are cheerfully made to 
sponsors for expropriated commercial time. In this sense radio is more 
workaday, level-headed, realistic. 

There is no aura about broadcasting, no gala openings, no scandal- 
mongers, no time for furious publicity and exploitation campaigns. 
There are few ‘glamour’ boys or girls. It’s a cold business, and even in 
its most fabulous aspects (such as the Mars panic of Orson Welles) 
the excitement it causes is hardly ever deliberately calculated. 
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In defense of films it should be said that radio can afford to be 
braver about poking around in the arts, because its costs of production 
are relatively insignificant. Radio can put on four whole series, like 
the Columbia Workshop, the Pursuit of Happiness, Great Plays and 
Words without Music, for less than it costs to produce an ordinary 
‘A’ motion picture. Naturally film executives don’t want to take big 
or unnecessary risks when studio bankruptcy and their own careers 
are at stake. You can’t blame them for that — it’s the stupid risks they 
take by trying to avoid risks that make them so culpable. 

The golden era of tested formulas has ended. Simply because horse 
operas have been perennial favorites among moviegoers, not every 
Western will succeed. The fact that the customers have stood in line to 
see glamorized biographies of Edison or Pasteur or De Lesseps is no 
guarantee that they will support any old cinebiograma of Lincoln or 
Brigham Young. Contrariwise there is increasing evidence that the 
well-made ‘different’ picture wi/] succeed. Give it publicity, give it an 
Academy Award, and see what will happen. The Informer illustrates 
perfectly the business career of an excellent ‘non-commercial’ picture; 
it started to make decent money only after the critics got together and 
pulled. 

Maybe there ought to be a separate Academy Award system for 
great low-grossing pictures. Certainly Gone with the Wind and Rebecca 
got along well enough without the commercial shot-of-adrenalin of 
their respective top awards. Whereas Of Mice and Men and The Biscuit 
Eater could have used some help. 

Good pictures, like good radio, must be supported on all fronts — 
in the studios, in the executive office, in the column of the critic, in the 
prize-award ballot box. Education toward the appreciation of good 
dramatic entertainment must proceed as forthrightly as music appre- 
ciation, for until the public becomes more discriminating and articu- 
late about its tastes, both radio and movies will continue to produce 
ten run-of-the-mill items to every one that is distinguished. 

Walt Whitman once said that great audiences make great poets. 
The same goes for the making of great films and broadcasts. 
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For a fitting dramatic commemoration of its 
75th anniversary, Vassar College turned to its 
Experimental Theatre which, under the direc- 
tion of Esther Porter Power and Hallie Flana- 
gan Davis, staged Vassar’s Folly, a Chronicle, 
done in 44 scenes in the manner of the ‘Living 
Newspaper’ and utilizing every theatre re- 
source available, including an orchestra, sing- 
ers, dancers, original music, speech chorus, 
projections and color film. The technical prob- 
lems of so elaborate a production were simpli- 
fied and the action pointed up by a platform 
set devised by Martin W. Fallon, technical 
director, its floor plan illustrated in diagram. 
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EMMA 


Designs by 
A. Mason Arvold 


The world premiére of 
Emma, dramatization by 
Marion Morse MacKaye 
of Jane Austen’s novel, 
took place on the prairie 
of North Dakota — in 
The Little Country The- 
atre established over 
twenty-five years ago by 
Alfred G. Arvold at Fargo. 
Few community theatres 
have dug such solid roots 
over the years and put 
forth so many stout 
branches into local and 
state life, or held so 
firmly to the conviction 
that the best in drama 
can be made to flourish in 
provincial soil. Headed 
by Percy MacKaye, a 
group of distinguished 
visitors was on hand for 
the event which, with 
Mrs. MacKaye’s recent 
death, became also a fit- 
ting commemoration. 


Designs of Viktor Schreckengost for a production of The Merchant of 
Yonkers at Western Reserve University, Barclay S. Leathem, director, 
staged by Edwin Duerr with John Mihal, Jr., technical director. 
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Millinery shop scene from The Merchant of Yonkers, in a stylized set designed 
for the University of Minnesota production which C. Lowell Lees directed. 


Our Town, Ithaca College, designed and directed by Johann Reich, formerly 
of the Reinhardt Theatres, Vienna, and the Salzburg Festival. 














Teaching Theatre 
EDWIN DUERR 


4 rine who work in the American theatre ought to think more 
about their relation to the potentialities of the American theatre. 
We ought to re-discover more or less exactly what it is we are trying to 
accomplish — or we can have no progress, nor expect any which is not 
accidental. We ought to know what our efforts are adding up to, or 
what we hope they are adding up to, in sum total. 

Sometimes, in thinking about such matters, I find it challenging to 
begin with the point that many of us — teachers of theatre — do not 
know what we are doing. And many of us do not know we do not know 
what we are doing. I say this warily, and very humbly, but also most 
emphatically because I am reasonably sure that the American theatre 
of recent times has failed to become the kind of theatre which, with 
enthusiasm and great vision, we promised ourselves some years back 
it could and would become through our efforts — mind you, through 
our efforts. 

In the 1920’s, on top of the high wave of Eugene O’Neill, and Gor- 
don Craig, and the new designers, and the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
and the young Theatre Guild, we took the theatre into the school cur- 
riculum. We said the theatre is an important manifestation of man, of 
his time, of his place in the scheme of things. We said apprentices in 
culture ought to be instructed in the art of the theatre, and taught to 
appreciate and to demand genuine theatre. We wanted to flood into 
American life people who knew and understood the art — people who 
could enrich it either as artist or audience. We were on the verge of 
creating, in various guises, what Edith J. R. Isaacs so aptly termed a 
tributary theatre: a small stream, a source stream, flowing into the 
main stream. 

But today, some twenty years later, looking back on the creative 
talents and the critical faculties we have developed and set in motion, 
and measuring their total effect as well as their potency by the theatre 
we now have, some of us might be compelled to admit that we have 
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done little or nothing to improve our country’s theatre, except perhaps 
accidentally. We might agree that we have failed to augment the 
theatre with that sense of meaning and beauty which our university 
thought and discipline should have engendered. 

That is why, and not merely to be contentious, I so frequently 
hazard the supposition that many of us do not yet know what to do 
with theatre instruction in a university or college. Too many of us 
do not know what the art of the theatre is in first principles. 

Is it not essential to believe with the poet MacLeish that ‘Art is a 
method of dealing with our experience of the world. It makes that ex- 
perience, as experience, recognizable to the spirit. There are other 
methods of dealing with our experience of this earth which translate it 
into intellectual terms or extract from it moral meanings. Art is not 
such a method.’ Can we not come to some sort of agreement with 
Robert Edmond Jones, that ‘this theatre we are working in is a very 
strange place. It deals, not with logic, but with magic . . . with fore- 
bodings and ecstasies and mystical splendors . . . and mysteries 
. . . and unleashed passions and thrilling intimations . . . and eleva- 
tion . . . and exaltation and secrets “too divinely precious not to be 
forbidden’’.’ 

If there is more than a bit of truth in Madariaga’s saying that 
‘humanity can be divided into types, according to the dominance in 
them of memory, intelligence or creative intuition’, may not our job 
as teachers of theatre be to discover in and for others this creative 
intuition, this magic, this emotion, this wonder. . . . May it not be 
for us to reveal, and to bring others to reveal, ‘the inscapes of things’ 
in this precinct of art which we work in and call theatre? Perhaps too 
many of us are trying to understand and to nurture both the art and 
the artist solely by the scientific method. 

In the theatre, and therefore in our teaching of theatre, more of us 
must be dealers in the imagination as it takes form in sound and sense, 
in words and pictures and color and movement, as well as in time, on 
such-and-such a platform before an audience come to hear and to 
watch and to be moved ‘at the likeness of things that be absent’. 

I do not often enough see the beginning promise of such a theatre 
in the high schools of the country where the teachers we have taught 
are now teaching. At least I do not see it in the multitudinous high 
schools where the drama instructors drill their students to be pro- 
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ficient at and to appreciate only the pulp drama, the ten dollar ‘story’ 
plays written by hack writers as insensitive to revealing experience or 
theatric form as rocks are. Such instructors are daily exposing our own 
shortcomings as teachers, because a quality theatre can come into 
existence only with difficulty so long as that kind of glib and vacuous 
play is consumed so regularly and with such gusto, and consumed in 
such quantity that the play-brokers to the amateur market, in re- 
sponse to the demand, depend almost for their existence on the 
abundant royalties garnered from them. 

I do not see the bright promise of a better theatre in the common 
attitude to the stage wares of Broadway. Many of us commit two con- 
tradictory wrongs at one and the same time: (1) we decry Broadway 
and its professional productions for inept reasons; (2) we ape in almost 
every way we can the practice and policies of Broadway. Too many 
theatre teachers cc ‘dle themselves by saying to colleagues and stu- 
dents: ‘We could cv such-and-such a play much better right here on 
our own campus,’ c  ‘mning Broadway in terms of mere efficiency. 
There ought to be & veccer way of evaluating the professional stage. 
We ought to have the critical good sense to say, perhaps, not that 
what Broadway does is often inefficient, but that what it offers is not 
true theatre. 

In order to do that, we must first be able to criticize playwriting, 
acting, directing and decor, not solely in terms of technical proficiency, 
but in terms of audience aesthetics: the idea finding its body, the form 
inherent in the expression, life abstracted and extended into intuitive 
truth, the emotion pleasurably communicated. . . . 

Too many theatre teachers turn everything topsy-turvy — the 
main stream into the tributary — when they continue to ape Broad- 
way while they criticize it. As often as we produce a New York play, 
largely because it was successful ‘on the main stem’ — as often as we 
stage Margin for Error, Family Portrait, What a Life and Charley's 
Aunt (after Broadway revives it!) — we too rarely add our own crea- 
tive contribution; too many of us follow in almost every detail the 
actual promptbook and the glossy photographs of the New York pro- 
duction. In too many cases for comfort the theatre teacher’s aim is 
Broadway’s aim: to get a play competently on the boards, to draw 
large audiences. Only a few teachers here and there refuse to be rushed 
into the routine practice of ‘putting on plays’ at specific intervals. 
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These few teacher-directors demand time to create, and to perfect 
what they create, as well as the most important time of all, time to 
think about the fundamental nature and the magic-like appeal of 
theatre. 

If more of us do not work that way our students will some day soon 
say to us: ‘Don’t teach us how to get this play on effectively, how to be 
practical, how to get by! At a university, studying theatre, we want to 
learn the right way, the creative way, of bringing its life to this script. 
The world outside will quickly enough teach us to get by.’ 

Until we can create and judge our work in terms theatrical, our uni- 
versity productions, in too many instances, from San Francisco to 
New York, our Holidays and Wintersets from Minneapolis to Mem- 
phis, will continue to be more or less identical. Until more of us con- 
cern ourselves with a few first principles, we shall go on being artist 
directors without a sense of form, without style, without independent 
individualities. We shall all be cut from the same grey average cloth. 

How is it that in the field of the modern dance three schools — 
Hanya Holm’s, Charles Weidman and Doris Humphrey’s, and Martha 
Graham’s — can come together and teach students three different 
theories of what the dance might be? Why can that sort of conjunction 
not happen in the teaching of theatre? Have we no differing theories, 
or only one theory, or none? 

Yet, if we have no theories of theatre, no first principles, to teach 
and practise — what have we? 

How else in our practical and technical work can we justify the 
teaching we do at a university unless such methods are the only or best 
methods by which certain theories, certain principles, can be examined 
and communicated? 

If you reply that there were no theories about theatre, and no 
thinking about its magical nature, in the times of Sophocles, Shake- 
speare and Moliére — that their theatre creativeness sprang into being 
without it — then why do we teach theatre at a university at all? 

I am reasonably sure that there is not enough deep concern about 
the nature of theatre when I read many of the book products — the 
visible thinking — of my colleagues. During the last twenty years a 
considerable portion of the books published have been of two non- 
thought-provoking kinds: the practical manual on how to act, direct, 
set up lights, design scenery, make-up, etc., and the research opus, the 
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footnoted historical study in which the determination of a play’s 
antecedents or an actor’s interpolations is as important as the play’s 
artistic merits. Such studies are supposed to constitute ‘scientific re- 
search’. Would it not be wiser and in the long run more profitable for 
theatre teachers to hold with Robert Maynard Hutchins that ‘Re- 
search in the sense of gathering data for the sake of gathering them 
has . . . no place in a university. Research in the sense of the de- 
velopment, elaboration, and refinement of principles together with the 
collection and use of empirical materials to aid in these processes is one 
of the highest activities of a university and one in which all its pro- 
fessors should be engaged’. We need more books in the method and 
manner of Stark Young’s Theatre, Alexander Bakshy’s The Theatre 
Unbound, and Harley Granville-Barker’s On Dramatic Method. 

What I mean to say, in sum, and with considered emphasis, is that 
the potentialities of the American theatre can be greatly realized by us 
only when more of us will do more thinking about theatre. In well- 
thought-out aims, and not merely in our practice, we can know those 
potentialities. They are more concerned with first principles than 
with professionalism. They have more affinity with aesthetics than 
with efficiency. 





Addenda on Educational Theatre: Two projects put forth by theatre 
organizations are worth all the support they can find. The first comes 
from a regional conference under the joint aegis of the National 
Theatre Conference and the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. The resolution reads: ‘The purpose of this meeting shall be to 
offer an opportunity for leaders of the educational theatre in Southern 
California to meet together and to work together in developing some 
recognized standards of common practice in the educational and 
community theatre.’ 

At the eighth annual State Drama Conference in Indiana, this 
other resolution was offered: ‘That the profits from public dramatic 
performances be devoted chiefly to furthering the dramatic work of 
the group, and not to finance activities or causes that have nothing to 
do with the theatre. It is our belief that to deprive dramatic groups of 
at least a fair share of the profits earned by them, handicaps their 
development, tends to lessen their effectiveness, and to deprive them 
of their proper dignity.’ 
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Across the Board on ‘Tomorrow 
Morning 


Pasadena and the American Theatre 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


ROUND 9 P.M. Tuesday, February 11, 1941, the curtain rose on the 
A $93rd production of the Pasadena Playhouse and the first per- 
formance of a 70-minute play without an intermission entitled Across 
the Board on Tomorrow Morning. 

The writer of the play occupied the end seat of the last row of the 
orchestra, right. Although the direction of the play was excellent, the 
cast perfect, the set a work of art, the performance expert, and the 
audience a good one, the event did not please the writer, and he was 
the first to leave the theatre. Had the event pleased him, he would 
have been the first to leave the theatre anyway, inasmuch as he never 
stays. 

The writer was told later that the play was well received, although 
many people were bewildered. 

This information was beside the point, because the play (what the 
writer had written and made) had not pleased him. If it had pleased 
him, and they had come to tell him that nobody had liked the play, he 
would have been satisfied. But you can’t be satisfied when it’s the 
other way around. 

The writer sat in a bar, trying to figure it out. On paper the play 
pleased him; on the stage it didn’t. His plans had been to return home 
immediately after the opening performance. Now this was out of the 
question. He would not be able to leave until the play (being played) 
pleased him, because the test of a play is in the playing. It must play, 
and it must do what the writer meant it to do. 

The writer had three drinks, ate a hard-boiled egg, listened to a 
phonograph recording of a ballad by Ernest R. Ball, talked to the 
bartender, and then joined the director of the play at another bar. 
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After several drinks at this bar, the writer and the director drove to 
the director’s house and there the writer read the play from beginning 
to end, acting out every part, cutting a great deal, putting in a little, 
and explaining to the director what else a line or situation meant be- 
sides what it seemed to mean. 

By the time this work had been done it was three in the morning 
and the writer was sure the play would be all right the following 
evening. 

It was, so he left Pasadena and returned to San Francisco. 

In the meantime, reviews of the first performance of the play were 
appearing in the various newspapers. They were the usual thing for 
one of the writer’s plays. In fact they might have been written by the 
critics of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore or New York. One bad, one 
good, one fifty-fifty, one oafish, and so on. 

All of this would have been perfectly natural and in order had the 
writer himself been pleased with the play, but since he had not, since 
he knew the play had failed in its first performance, none of it made 
sense to him. 

From the same seat the writer saw the second performance of the 
play. This performance was the play to be beheld and judged, but the 
critics had already seen the play. 

It’s probably no matter, but as I write, the foregoing is the history 
of the opening of the play. The critics may imagine that there is no per- 
ceptible difference between the version of the play that displeased 
me and the version that pleased me, but there is a difference, and, 
although it may appear to be slight, I think it makes all the difference 
in the world. 

From now on, I regard the play as an important one. I believe it 
gets somewhere in the theatre and does so with effect. 

The pre-production history of the play is brief. It was written. 
It was read by George Jean Nathan. It was not submitted to a New 
York producer, and then finally it was offered to and rejected by the 
Group Theatre, which sometimes takes pride in having produced my 
first play. As a matter of fact, the play was offered to the Group 
Theatre because it did take pride in having produced my first play. 
I am pretty sure it will not produce any other play by me, even if I 
offer several more. This is so, I believe, because my work in the theatre 
is, at its best, really difficult, and for Broadway it may not be worth 
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the gamble. Considerable risk is involved in the production of any 
play, of course, but in addition to the risk of money there is an addi- 
tional risk in the production of a play by me. To begin with, nobody 
in New York appears to understand my plays fully when they are in 
manuscript. I understand them. I know why they are the way they 
are; how they should be played; and wherein lies their importance, 
which, I think, is considerable. 


This leads me naturally to the importance of the Pasadena Play- 
house to the American theatre. Is it possible that the sole source of 
fresh theatrical life shall be the Pasadena Playhouse and other similar 
organizations, far from New York? I believe so. Gilmor Brown ac- 
cepted Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning instantly and without 
condition. The play went into production almost immediately. Frank 
Ferguson’s direction was simultaneously imaginative and severe 
(classic). The players — even when they did not fully understand 
why they said or did something — entered into the production with 
enthusiasm and faith. The personnel of the theatre was not worried 
about whether or not the production would pay for itself. And so on. 
I spent the greater part of five days at Pasadena immediately preced- 
ing and following the opening of the play, and have never before seen 
anything like the cooperation which at the Playhouse is merely rou- 
tine. Nobody is temperamental; everybody works. There is no trouble 
with high-salaried stars who want more glory; no complications with 
the producers; no squabbles over direction. If a problem comes up, 
it is discussed and several solutions are suggested and then tested. The 
only thing that matters is the play. 

In my opinion the Pasadena Playhouse is now the most formidable 
and worthwhile theatrical organization in the world. What it offers to 
the American playwright, from the most eminent to the greenest 
novice, is too valuable to go unused, and I personally hope to have 
numerous plays produced by the Playhouse. 

Until I visited the Playhouse, I had no idea of its scope and useful- 
ness. I was under the impression that it was one more little theatre — 
the creation of frustrated people with little or no talent. I expected to 
find the atmosphere heavy with many variations of artiness. Instead, 
I found broad and varied plans going far into the future, an expert 
personnel, four stages (literally four theatres) in constant operation, 
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Evidence of the reasons for William Saroyan’s satisfaction with Gilmor 
Brown’s Pasadena Community Playhouse — reasons documented in the 
accompanying article — may be found in the above scene from the world 
premiére of .dcross the Board on Tomorrow Morning. The production was 
staged by Frank Ferguson, with settings by Rita Glover. Actors, left to right, 
are William Erwin, Wallace Scott, Robert Rockwell and Stephen Howard. 


Eaton 








A combative moment in Love’s O/d Sweet Song, directed by Sawyer Falk and 
set by Ted Cooper for the Civic University Theatre, Syracuse University. 


What a Life, directed by Mary Cattell for The Little Theatre of Western 
Springs, Illinois. The two actors have studied technique in a course for which 
the fee is due only at the moment when a member has been cast in a play. 
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a university of the theatre with expert instructors and a large student 
body, tremendous enthusiasm and love for the theatre in all its 
branches, perfect organization and absolute harmony. I was so 
impressed by everything that I myself accepted an invitation to try to 
speak to a room full of students — a type of work for which I have no 
talent or appetite. The matter worked out all right because I was 
allowed to sit down, smoke cigarettes, and try to answer the specific 
questions asked by the students. I might say the questions were all 
good ones. 

Gilmor Brown also told me about the plans of the National The- 
atre Conference — plans which seem to me to be the prelude to real 
national theatrical activity of the very first importance. I believe every 
established American playwright will welcome the program of the 
Council: namely, to produce plays simultaneously in forty separate 
theatres all over the country. Such production constitutes the fullest 
achievement of order in our theatre, and while, for all I know, it may 
not be as profitable to the playwright as the conventional Broadway 
production, I think this point is absolutely irrelevant — unless of 
course playwrights are primarily in business, which I doubt. All play- 
wrights need to do is write plays. 

As far as effective production of plays is concerned, New York, 
for me, is henceforth a suburb of the Pasadena Playhouse and the 
National Theatre Conference. 
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Design for Thornton Wilder’s Angel on the Ship 4y Colby Lewis (Mills College). 
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| Pyros n puppeteers first started 
coming to America in 1524, a 
long time before European actors; 
there were Indian puppeteers on the 
ground before them. fn the centuries 
since then, puppets have enjoyed 
more than a few periods of acclaim, 
but never were they so popular and 
numerous as in the past twenty-five 
years. Those still in their thirties can 
recall the excitement with which they 
may have seen one of the first shows 
of Ellen Van Volkenburg at the Chi- 
cago Little Theatre or of Tony Sarg 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
New York. Puppets seemed as new 
and fascinating as color television 
would seem now. In fact, the artists 
and experimenters who were at- 
tracted to puppetry, knowing so little 
of its traditions, created it anew. 
The revival did not come about al- 
together through spontaneous com- 
bustion. It had a variety of stimuli. 
Journalists sought out obscure halls 
in the Italian quarters of big cities, 
and reported Sicilian marionettes 
which fought with marvelous din. In 
1913 an abortive marionette society, 
its members including Frohman, Bel- 
asco, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Nor- 
man Hapgood and Will Irwin, was 
— to preserve this folk theatre. 
n 1914 Elnora Curtis, an educator, 
published her thesis on The Dramatic 
Instinct in Education, advocating 
puppets for school children. Many 
Americans had seen Punch and Judy 
on the streets, in dime museums, or in 
circus side-shows. When traveling 
abroad they noticed the Guignol 
booths in Paris. If they were more 
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than tourists, they may have seen 
Signoret’s Petit-Théatre, praised by 
Anatole France for its rod-puppet pro- 
ductions of Hroswitha and Shake- 
speare, the epic shadow-figure pag- 
eants of Riviére and Caran d’Ache at 
the Chat Noir cabaret, or the art pup- 
pets of Puhonny in Baden Baden, 
Brann in Munich, Deininger in Stutt- 
gart, and Teschner in Vienna, all 
more or less inspired by the puppets of 
Papa Schmid, for which the city of 
Munich had built a civic theatre. 

Malcontents with the commercial 
theatre of the early part of this cen- 
tury had a way of exploding in print. 
Some of them, to point up the inade- 
quacy of the actor, championed the 
puppet. Maeterlinck and Schnitzler 
wrote plays which they claimed were 
for puppets. Symonds and Chesterton 
eer witty praises of the puppet. 

ost persuasive of all, Gordon Craig 
came to its defense in The Mask from 
its first number in 1908, continuing 
his campaign in The Marionette of 
1918. Students had long been inter- 
ested in the Faust puppet play be- 
cause it was the starting-point for 
Goethe’s masterpiece. Readers of 
George Sand gathered that a private 
puppet theatre was lots of fun. When 
the revival got under way in America, 
it was attended by dozens of books 
and pamphlets on puppet making, of 
which there had been nothing of the 
sort in English before. It is curious 
that puppets, for the first time in their 
career, should have had a bookish 
sponsorship. 

The pioneers of the American re- 
vival, if stimuli were various, were 


hard put to it for technical inform, 
tion. None of them happened to be 
long to one of the traditional com 
panies — Deaves, Meader, Midd 
ton, and many others — whose skil 
was built by long apprenticeship » 
much as by inheritance of mechanicd 
secrets. Tony Sarg, as a young illu 
trator in London, made a surreptitiog 
study of the traditional puppetry d/ 
Holden (who had played i in Amerig 
in 1873). With ingenuity and gues” 
work he constructed puppets for stu” 
dio parties, and was launched int” 
professionalism by Winthrop Amesia 
1917. Ellen Van Volkenburg had 
bought a puppet in Munich, whic 
she used as a pattern for her Chicagy ‘ 
productions of 1915. Remo Bufan 
and Helen Haiman Joseph, both be” 
ginning at this time, had only Sicilian” 
folk-puppets and trial-and-error t 
guide them. Through these pioneers 
tradition, skipping a link, continued 
To many young aspirants the com 
mercial theatre was barred. Often 
talented not only as actors but as de 
signers, directors and playwrights 
and eager to blaze new trails in the 
theatre, they seized upon the puppet ? 
as an outlet. Here was a medium 
which afforded wide scope, a workable 
one-man theatre for a Gordon-Crai 
ian. Requiring little space, li 
money and not much audience, it ab | 
lowed them to create exactly as they | 
pleased. They could go cubist or sur 
realist. They could revive the classics | 
or stage their own scripts: satires, 
tragedies, combinations of the three 
dimensional and the four-dimensional, 
of the panoramic and the microscopic. 
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Hy Hirsh Fosberry Pictures 
Above left, ‘The Monk’ from The Mouse in Noah’s Ark, Rufus Rose Marion- 
ettes; right, Julius Caesar and conspirators from Cleopatra by Martin and 
Olga Stevens, Martin Stevens Marionet Theatre. Below left, ‘The Happy 
and the Sad Pierrot’ from The Two Pierrots by Rostand, Vivaka Place Mari- 
onettes; right, scene from La Mer, Muriel Heddle Marionettes. 
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Above, Charlemagne and Don Gayferos at chess, 
Master Pedro's Puppet Play by De Falla, Remo 
Bufano. Left, the Philosopher and Meehaw!l 


McMurrachu from James Stephen’s Crack of 


Gold, dramatized by Meyer Levin, done by Ralph 
Chessé for a San Francisco Federal Theatre 
Project. Below, scene from That's the Way to Do 
[t, play by Paul McPharlin for the Detroit Com- 
munity Fund, Michigan Art and Craft Project. 
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No matter how explorative, they 
could never exhaust the possibilities 
of their minuscule stages. 

The public saw few of the experi- 
mental productions which went on in 
studios, in attics and cellars. A 
standardized puppet show crystallized 
soon after Tony Sarg called Ellen Van 
Volkenburg to direct his successful 
Rose and the Ring of 1919. From this 
| well-received production others took 
a hint, and Sarg himself a style. The 
stock puppet program came to last 
about an hour and a half, and to con- 
sist of a dramatization of a familiar 
tale in several scenes, sometimes fol- 
lowed by a short afterpart of variety 
turns. It was done with string-pup- 
pets, from one-quarter to one-third 
life size, deftly constructed and ma- 
nipulated; trained voices gave char- 
acter and dramatic effectiveness. 
From this ideal there were many de- 
viations. Green companies rushed 
unprepared before the public; veter- 
ans grew careless. The public saw 
puppets too infrequently to develop a 
true critical faculty, and often mis- 
took the shortcomings of the showmen 
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for those of the medium. In spite of 


this, interest expanded and puppet- 
eers multiplied. 

Sarg himself, either in his classes or 
troupes, trained many who became 
independent producers: Sue Hastings, 
Bobby Fulton, Bil Baird, Margo and 
Rufus Rose, to mention only a few 
who are still active. They in turn 
trained others. Bufano was an influ- 
ence in the work of Cutler and Twor- 
kov, Alfred Wallace and other hand- 
puppeteers; always an experimenter, 
he has used all types and sizes of pup- 
pets, but since he never toured ex- 

_ tensively, his sphere has been chiefly 

+ in New York. Ellen Van Volkenburg 
carried her infectious fervor from 
Chicago to New York, and from New 
York across the continent to San 
Francisco and Seattle. Helen Haiman 
Joseph’s Book of Marionettes, and 
Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows by 
Winifred Mills and Louise Dunn have 
caused puppeteers to sprout in ham- 
lets where no touring company might 
have played. 

On a puppet map of the United 
States, population would be consider- 

» able on the eastern seaboard, moder- 


AMERICAN PUPPETRY 


ate through the Middle West, sparse 
in the South and West, but fairly 
thick again on the West Coast. The 
followers of the pioneers are every- 
where, but individualists are the rule. 
In New York, Edith Flack Ackley 
developed her own characterful cloth 
string-puppets (giving the Kingsland 
Marionettes their start); Pauline 
Benton transplanted the Chinese 
shadow-figure; Maurice Bunin and 
Meyer Levin experimented; Kathryn 
and Weaver Dallas dramatized south- 
ern folklore with hand-puppets; Jero 
Magon and Ben Yano gave expres- 
sionist productions of O’Neill; Cath- 
erine Reighard, among others, strove 
to establish a permanent puppet the- 
atre; and many teachers, librarians, 
settlement-house workers, and super- 
visors of WPA theatre and recreation 
projects inducted young people into 
the art. Ohio and Michigan have been 
fertile grounds for puppeteers. In 
Columbus, Marjorie Batchelder worked 
with rod-puppets and taught puppetry 
at Ohio State University; in Oberlin, 
Basil Milovsoroff built a repertory of 
Russian folklore; in Dayton, Harry 
and Roy Patten constructed some of 
the handsomest puppets yet to be 
made in America; and in Harrison, 
George and Glenn McElroy, some of 
the most intricate. Martin Stevens, 
who started in Cincinnati, is a stickler 
for fine historic and religious plays for 
adults. Michigan was the point of 
origin of the Yale Puppeteers (Bran- 
don, Brown and Burnett) and the 
Tatterman Marionettes (William Dun- 
can and Edward Mabley); the first 
have specialized in satiric revues; the 
second, once one of the most active 
companies playing in schools, have 
latterly, under Duncan’s manage- 
ment, gone over to advertising, build- 
ing shows to ballyhoo the products of 
a sponsor. 

Chicago has been notable for the 
start of many projects rather than for 
continued achievement. After the 
Little Theatre came Meyer Levin’s 
Relic House, then my own Marionette 
Fellowship in Evanston, all attempts 
at permanently-housed theatres. Lat- 
terly, one of the significant Chicago 
events was Don Vestal’s production of 
Gertrude Stein’s J 4m I Because My 
Little Dog Knows Me, written espe- 


cially for his puppets. In Seattle, 
Ellen Van Volkenburg, and later 
R. Bruce Inverarity, founded puppet 
groups. Perry Dilley, working with 
hand-puppets since 1919, was the 
pioneer of the revival in San Fran- 
cisco. The city later produced such 
remarkable — as George 
Kegg, Paani ngle and Blanding 
Sloan, at whose theatre Ralph Chessé 
and Inverarity received training. 
Their string-puppets have produced 
serious plays like Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Charles Erskine Scott Wood's 
Heavenly Discourse. Almost every 
puppeteer has stopped hopefully for a 
while in Los Angeles. Olvera Street 
there has had a succession: at No. 27 
the Yale Puppeteers; there and in 
other buildings, Bob Bromley, C. Ray 
Smith, Frank Parris, Katherine West- 
field, Virginia Austin, Paul Walton 
and Michel O’Rourke, all of whom are 
now doing acts unmasked by curtains. 
Other Los Angeles producers were 
Ellen Galpin, the Hestwoods, Roger 
Hayward, Vera Von Pilat, Ethel 
Gray, and Everett B. Baker. Scat- 
tered in various locations are excellent 
puppeteers like Gustave Baumann of 
Santa Fe and W. A. Dwiggins of 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 

With the stock program estab- 
lished, and educators becoming so 
interested in puppetry that courses 
were introduced in many schools and 
colleges, it became apparent that pup- 
petry was rolling downhill like a 
snowball, and might smash itself from 
sheer bigness. Puppeteers found them- 
selves involved in cut-throat compe- 
tition. Amateurs went from their cel- 
lars to the town hall in one jump, and 
ticket-buyers were not always satis- 
fied. Teachers who had never seen a 
puppet were expected to guide chil- 
dren in productions. Enterprisers with 
little knowledge of puppetry sold 
advertising shows. It was high time, 
the puppeteers felt, to get together 
and talk over their problems. In 1936 
they met in Detroit for the first 
American puppetry conference. About 
two hundred saw outstanding per- 
formances, heard talks on various 
phases of their work, and dispersed 
with a new awareness of solidarity in 
their craft. At the annual meeting 
next year they founded the Puppet- 
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eers of America, a society with officers 
to administer work in the professional 
field, in education, recreation, publi- 
cations and technique, and to ad- 
vance the t cause. Its sixth 
meeting wil | Re held in St. Louis, 
June 24-27, 1941. 

Almost from the beginning of the 
revival there has been a tendency to 
lose sight of the chief ends of pup- 
petry. Educators have looked upon it 
as a developer of skills in handicraft, 


THE STAR WAGON — Cornell University Theatre Production 


voice-production, social cooperation, 
and so on. Occupational therapists 
have liked it as a curative instrument. 
Psychiatrists have used it for analyz- 
ing children. Advertisers have capi- 
talized upon its popular appeal to 
sugar-coat sales messages. While all 
this flatters the puppet and nourishes 
the puppeteer, there is a danger that 
puppetry as entertainment and as a 
minimal form of theatre may be neg- 
lected. The hope for the future seems 





to lie in the work of experiments 
who have never been satisfied , 
adopt the stock program, and wh 
may, perhaps in some university, fing 
the people and place to do a 

permanent job. And there is a faig 
possibility that, with the profession 
theatre restricted to a few metropgj 
tan centres, the puppeteer may, lify 
the mountebank of the middle agy 
keep alive the traditions of professiog. 
alism in remote corners of the land, * 
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=r I" order effectively to stage 
oP GDP Age CONES ANS AR . well Anderson’s many-scened 
4“ Star-Wagon without wagons or tum) 
tables, director Walter H. Stainton 
SCRNE = designer Herbert Phillippi and tech) 
> —__—S nical director David Heilweil devise 
Ca the following setup. As shown in th) 
floor plans, the heavier pieces of ead) 
oes 5 scene were set in approximate 
tion before the act curtain went up- 
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with draw curtains between. In get 
eral, then, the shifts within each ad 
required striking a scene and ch 
ing props. Act II Scene II was flow 
during Act I but was struck off right 
after use. The draw curtain T 2 wa 
opened only for Scenes III and Vai 
Act II; during other scenes it com 
cealed the upstage part of this setting 
which stood throughout. Act II 

IV, not indicated, required only thi 
T 1 be closed as a background for th 
faces of the characters. The faces wet 
lighted by extremely narrow beami) 
of light from hand-held flashlights! 
The most unorthodox part of th 
whole scheme was the use of the sam! 
setting for the first and last scendy 
of the play but in the latter cas) 
placed several feet further a 
As director Stainton comments, 
lighting crew managed to survi¥t) 
this added headache’. 
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PLAYS FOR INDUSTRY 
Sawyer Falk 

t first thought there would seem to 
A be little if any affinity between 
industry and theatre. Industry, with 
its machines and tools, its fire and 
steel, its psychrometric formulae, its 
laws of thermodynamics, is something 
apart from Hedda Gabler, Hamlet or 
The Philadelphia Story. 

But if ‘theatre’ is amplified so that 
it may include Prolet-Buehne, the 
Living Newspaper and the like, it 
may readily make contact with indus- 
try, coming either from the left, as in 
the cases cited, or from the right, as 
in the experiments conducted by the 
Drama Department of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Here we sought to solve cer- 
tain problems in theatrical presenta- 
tion for the Carrier Air Conditioning 
Corporation, the largest industry of 
its kind in the world. This organiza- 
tion set us the task of staging two dis- 
tinct productions. 

The first was a six-hour show meant 
for an audience of Carrier dealers 
from every part of the United States. 
Its object was to make clear how 
thirty-one acres of men, machines and 
production lines function; to stress 
the sales opportunities that the 1294 
products in air conditioning, refriger- 
ation and heating offered the indi- 
vidual dealer; and to show the inter- 
relation of markets and advertising, 
of dollars and dividends. 

To turn this mass of material into 
viable theatre was the problem, and 
the Living Newspaper — because of 
its flexibility and theatricality— 


seemed the best form. We were fa- 
miliar with it, having done Power 
a few years back and experimented 
with sections of Triple-4 Plowed 
Under and One-Third of a Nation. 
And here was a type of play which ad- 
mitted anything from commedia buf- 
foonery to a set, formal speech; from 
song and dance to statistical chart 
and exposition. 

The ‘actors’ in this Living News- 
paper were to be the high executives 
in the company — president, vice- 
presidents, product specialists, re- 
search engineers, master mechanics. 
In many instances, because of the 
nature of the scientific material, they 
were to be co-authors with us as well. 
All this gave directness and authen- 
ticity to the performance. But, not- 
withstanding high executives and 
recognized authorities and the dignity 
and seriousness which was supposed 
to encompass them, the injunction 
had been to ‘keep it as light and 
humorous as possible’. Six hours even 
with several intermissions makes for 
a long performance. Such sallies, then, 
of elementary theatrical humor as the 
following found ready response: 
“(Dont’le, a tall sombre figure in frock 
coat, old-fashioned top-hat and long 
villainous moustache, taps the dealer on 
the shoulder.) 

DEALER: Say, who are you? 

ponT’LE: I’m Dont’le, the guy that 
ruins your sales. I tell your prospects: 
. » » You don’t need air condition- 
ing. Save your money. Or I tell them: 
. . » You can buy it cheaper. You can 
get it with more chromium on it . . . 
for less! 

DEALER: Yes. I’ve met you before. I 
just didn’t recognize you without 
your chisel.’ 

Bit by bit the medley was brought 
together. The audience, at first aston- 
ished and incredulous (as some of the 
executives had been when this play- 
form was suggested), gradually be- 
came delighted and enthusiastic. 

From our point of view there were 
several things wrong. The production 
was altogether too long, there was an 
attempt to say too many things. 
There was insufficient theatricaliza- 
tion in spots. The timing and plzy- 
writing were thrown off because the 
engineer-authors insisted on explain- 


ing and explaining and would leave 
nothing to inference. 

Many of these mistakes we believe 
we have rectified in the second pro- 
duction. This is for an audience of 
3000 factory and office workers. The 
purpose is to make this group — with 
its relatives and friends — conscious 
of the large part air-conditioning plays 
in the modern world and the 
part they, as individuals, have in a 
new and expanding industry. 

Jack, the machinist, and Ruth, the 
typi, epitomizing the factory and 

e office, go through the whole script 
much like the ‘Consumer’ in Power 
or the persistent ‘Patient’ in Spiro- 
chete. Jack and Ruth are played bya 
machinist and a typist, and their 
fellow players are likewise workers — 
blue denim and white collar. 

This second script runs about two 
hours. It is much nearer the theatre 
than the first. It uses more scenery, 
more costumes, a more complicated 
light-plot. It experiments more with 
choral readings, microphonic tech- 
niques and vaudeville turns. It re- 
quires an orchestra to support its 
more extensive dancing and singing. 
It is more dramatic and less rhetori- 
cal. In sum, it is more an entertain- 
ment and less a piece of propaganda, 
though the exposition and the message 
are still there. 

It should be apparent in what di- 
rection we are headed in an attempt 
to bring industry and theatre together. 
Some day industry, besides support- 
ing Living Newspapers of this type, 
may see fit to subsidize Hedda Gabler 
and Hamlet for large non-paying au- 
diences. It is just such sponsorship 
that has made radio plays, symphony 
concerts, and vaudeville possible. 


IN AFRICA AND ASIA 

Katharine Anne Ommanney 

HE term ‘little theatre’ has not 

been adopted in South Africa, 
India and the Far East, but practi- 
cally every city has one or more reper- 
tory theatres or amateur dramatic 
clubs. In the mission schools and so- 
cial centres, plays are being written 
and produced not only by English- 
speaking instructors but by Negro, 
Indian and Oriental young people. 
The community theatres afford the 
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dramatic fare for the Britishers. 

During my fifteen months of lei- 
surely travel around the world I found 
two records in the amateur field. The 
Simla Amateur Dramatic Club in 
India is probably the oldest amateur 
group to function continuously in its 
own theatre — it was founded in 1837. 
Durban in Natal, South Africa, pre- 
sented the largest number of plays in 
one season — thirty-six productions 
by twenty-five groups which produce 
annually one or more first class enter- 
tainments. Many other groups have 
produced plays regularly for over a 
century, notably the clubs of Hong- 
kong, Shanghai and Calcutta, and all 
of them maintain high standards, 
as many of their participants are 
former professionals from London or 
amateurs of years of experience. 
Leontine Sagon, the original producer 
of The Corn Is Green with Emlyn 
Williams, isin Johannesburg; when the 
war prevented her bringing the play 
to New York, she went to South 
Africa where she produced it with 
amateurs in the big cities. Her direc- 
tion was magnificent; the performance 
compared favorably with the current 
New York production. 

In Calcutta, the Amateur Dramatic 
Club, whose leading spirit is Mr. 
Richard Blakeway, was rehearsing for 
an elaborate production of Capek’s 
The Insect Play in the largest motion 
picture theatre, splendidly equipped 
for exciting sound and lighting effects. 
In Durban, I saw a delightful pro- 
duction of The Man Who Ate the 
Popomack presented by the Durban 
— Theatre. 

verywhere the directors were 
happy to show their theatres. In 
Capetown, Mr. Wensley Pithy was in 
the throes of clearing up the debris 
after a fire which had practically 
destroyed his attractive little theatre 
on the grounds of the university the 
night before; the dress rehearsal for 
Time and the Conways was going on 
in a barren hall! In Shanghai, Mr. 
C. S. Speyer, for many years the secre- 
tary-manager of the dramatic club, 
took me over the Lyceum Theatre, a 
fine community oe eee In Hawaii, 
Mr. Elroy M. Fulmer is bringing all 
the best Broadway plays to the Para- 
dise of the Pacific and producing them 
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with professional finish in the Hono- 
lulu Community Theatre. 

I saw only a few native amateurs in 
action. At the Bantu Men’s Social 
Centre in Johannesburg, I saw Rudy 
and Frank, an original play by a young 
Negro. In Capetown and in Durban, 
fine work is being done by native 
young people. In Penang, the director 
of the British group described in glow- 
ing terms the productions of the 
Chinese Amateur Players whose mem- 
bers are largely wealthy refugees with 
access to priceless costumes and prop- 
erties. And so, across far seas, amateurs 
are keeping English drama alive in 
these troublous days. 


PADDLING ITS OWN CANOE 
‘ae University Street Playhouse 

at Fresno State College, Califor- 
nia, has made a unique combination 
of an active community theatre and 
an educational centre. Drama has 
been in the curriculum of Fresno State 
College since 1928 and it has always 
flourished there, but the plays were 
produced in the college auditorium 
with all the accompanying limitations. 
In 1935, a handsome building belong- 
ing to a church organization and 
strategically located at the entrance 
to the campus was abandoned because 
of financial difficulties created by the 
‘crash’. The drama department of 
Fresno had money saved and courage 
to spare. They boldly undertook nego- 
tiations to acquire the property and, 
two hours before another church made 
an attractive offer, representatives of 
the college signed the lease with an 
option to purchase. 

The task of renovation and the 
campaign for money raising became 
the problem of a small group of stu- 
dents and of John W. Wright, the 
head of the speech department of 
which drama, with the old familiar 
irony, remains a subdivision. 

Club programs were provided, ren- 
tals arranged, advertising and season 
tickets sold and the group did their 
own janitor work and paid their own 
heat and light bills, receiving their 
reward when the state of California 
finally took title (for $25,000) to what 
is now the University Street Play- 
house, a property valued at $125,000. 
That was five years ago. Today all 





obligations have been paid off and, | 


substantial sinking fund created. The 
Playhouse had paid its own way with 
its earnings which included a small 
student association budget. 

Some of the productions that have 
been especially noteworthy are The 
Emperor Jones, Berkeley Square, Rome 
and Fuliet, High Tor, and the West 
Coast premiéres of Winterset and 
Knickerbocker Holiday. 

The Playhouse is still in close and 
direct association with the drama, 
speech and radio work at Fresno State 
College which is a full four-year liberal 
arts course including a Junior College 
division. Mr. Wright, who is chairman 
of the division, is also the director of 
the University Street Playhouse; and 
Joseph King, the radio director, and 
Charles Taylor, technical director, are 
members of the speech division fac- 
ulty. The Players are all students, 
The college offers no less than twenty- 
four courses dealing directly with their 
field as well as classes in costume 


design under Jane Gale of the art | 


department. 





The theatre in the Playhouse seats | 
two hundred persons. Each play runs | 


eight or nine nights, almost always to 
full houses. Usually, over half the 


spectators are students. The season | 


tickets for $3 include three plays 
and ‘Spring Swing’, an _all-college 
show in which the music, art, home- 
making, women’s physical education 
and drama departments participate. 
Single admissions cost 75¢ and $1. 
The members of the faculty represent 
the only paid service at the Playhouse. 


For additional revenue, the house is | 
rented to clubs or to local campus © 


groups. 
Three regular radio programs 4 
week, broadcast from the Playhouse 
studios, are handled chiefly by the 
students with faculty supervision. 


And, as a last gesture toward success, | 
the Playhouse is adding motion pic- | 


ture equipment paid for out of their 
own profits, and plans to start courses 
in cinema within the next year. 

The cooperation between students 
and faculty and between the drama 
group and the administrative agents 
of the college is unusual; the success 


that has marked their ventures may | 


well be credited to this united stand. 
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HAMLET, AND SOME 
UNUSUAL REVIVALS 
amLeT has made his appearance 

H more often than usual and, as 
Herschel Bricker of the University of 
Maine reports, ‘has proved to be by 
far the most successful play we have 
attempted’. The Maine Masquers, 
whose Prince of Denmark serves as 
frontispiece to this issue, gave the 
uncut Hamlet. Cornell, Iowa, reports 
their production as ‘the biggest box- 
office yet’ and at San José State Col- 
lege, with James Clancy as Hamlet, 
it broke all records. Emerson College 

ve it as its thirty-second revival. 
Full-length Shakespeare being the 
vogue, Rollins College staged what is 
reported to be the first uncut version 
of Romeo and Fuliet ever given in this 
country. It played three and a half 
hours to packed houses. Los Angeles 
City College, going to the other ex- 
treme, packed Macbeth, Richard III 
and Henry IV, Part I into seventy- 
five minutes each, stressing ‘physical 
vitality and action’. 

Here are some unusual revivals that 
it is good to see again: 

Our American Cousin, by Tom 
Taylor, ‘our most popular revival in 
eight years’, State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minnesota.... 4 Texas 
Steer, by Charles Hoyt, Evanston 
Theatre Guild. . . . Caesar and An- 
tony, adapted from Fulius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra as the opening 
production of Columbia Theatre As- 
sociates in Brander Matthews Hall. 
. «+ Troilus and Cressida, the Prince- 
ton Theatre Intime.... 4s You 
Desire Me, Pirandello, The Resident 
Theatre at The Center, Kansas City, 
Missouri. . . . The College Widow, at 
Purdue Playshop, to celebrate Mr. 
Ade’s 75th birthday, and with de- 
signs by another famous Purdue 
alumnus, John T. McCutcheon. . . . 
The James O’Neill version of Monte 
Cristo, Ohio University Theatre, 
Athens, Ohio; Robert Gates Dawes, 
director, says that this is the first time 
that play, performed 5000 times in 
17 years by Eugene O’Neill’s father, 
has been played anywhere since 1902 
and is, so far as is known, the first non- 
professional performance. . . . Cyrano, 


| the Amherst Masquers, where it broke 
id. 
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all previous records for attendance.’ 
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on Se" iigh and veled 
HAMLET is always a challenge to a designer. The production at Cornell 
College (Iowa) made use of a single mobile unit of stairs, landings, curved 
walls and arches, revolved to take advantage of its many different angles. 
This device plus the lighting facilities of the new Little Theatre made the 
seventeen shifts of scenery a matter of seconds. The set was designed by 
Howard Emerson, an alumnus now studying stagecraft at the University 
of Iowa. Directors Albert and Bertha Johnson were in charge of the play. 
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SOUND CONTROL FOR OPERA 
Harold Burris-Meyer 
HE Stevens Technique for the 
control of sound in the theatre 
was first demonstrated in 1934. Since 
then the electronic and acoustic ele- 
ments of the technique have been 
applied to a sufficiently large and 
varied number of play, radio, concert 
and motion picture productions to 
establish their place in these fields. 
But it has been apparent from the 
beginning that one of its most im- 
mediate and valuable applications 
might be to opera, which has long 
— almost all known mechan- 
ical means of sound control through 
devices ranging from the keyboard 
pitchpipe for use backstage to the 
design of the orchestra pit in order 
to make it a mechanical amplifier. 
The problem of employing electronic 
control in opera differs from those en- 
countered in other applications of the 
technique in three respects: (1) the 
auditory component of the show is 
more significant than in any other 
form except concert and radio; (2) 
the whole audible range is used con- 
tinuously: there is no compromise 
with ultimate realism in music; (3) 
useful sound in opera originates 
onstage, backstage and in the orches- 
tra a persons at each source must 
be able to hear music originating from 
all sources. The audience must hear 
every element of the music, balanced 
to conform to artistic demands and 
free from limitations resulting from 
the structure of the theatre and the 
stage, and the position of singers and 
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the instrumentalists — a difficult job. 

During the summer of 1940, at the 
request of Edward Johnson, General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera, 
a series of studies was initiated to 
explore the means of facilitating 
sound control for operatic production 
by the use of the Stevens Technique. 
Four organizations cooperated in the 
enterprise — the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, The Rockefeller Foundation 
and Theatrical Protective Union Lo- 
cal No. 1. The plan involved an 
exhaustive acoustic study of the 
Opera House, the installation of elec- 
tronic sound control equipment, and 
its use during the rehearsal period 
under actual playing conditions and 
with an audience present. 

The acoustic survey undertaken 
with the assistance of Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., is still in prog- 
ress. Data are being analyzed and 
correlated. Results of the analysis will 
point the way toward increasing the 
efficiency of music distribution to 
the audience area. And here are a few 
of the problems in electronic control 
that were encountered, and examples 
of the means employed in their solu- 
tion. 

The first problem was that of mak- 
ing the orchestra audible backstage 
so that choruses and instrumental 
ensembles offstage and the artists 
onstage might be able to hear music 
emanating from the orchestra pit as 
well as do the people in the audience. 
The sound-absorbent characteristic of 
the stage when the flies are full, 
coupled with the fact that the pit is 
designed to project sound into the 
house and not onto the stage, makes 
hearing the orchestra difficult on- 
stage and almost impossible back- 
stage. It is always hard for offstage 
singers to maintain pitch and the 
tempo of the orchestra. The problem 
of projecting the orchestral music 
backstage with ample power and cov- 
erage was simple. It soon became 
apparent, however, that what was 
needed onstage was not a complete 
reproduction of the orchestral music 
but a reproduction of those sections 
which serve to establish pitch and 
tempo. The technique was, therefore, 
altered to accomplish this, and the 





results — in terms of easy synchro 
nism between stage and pit — proved 


most gratifying. A severe test way 
offered in Verdi’s Un Ballo in Mas 


chera in which synchronism betwee, 


pit and backstage orchestras is ey | 


tremely difficult to maintain by 
traditional methods. 

The sound projected bac 
from the orchestra is not heard by the 
audience. The equipment employed 
for this purpose, however, is also use. 


ie rater 


ful for the control of directional sound | 


from the stage, as demonstrated in 
two experiments. 

The pipe organ at the Metropolitan 
is located back of the proscenium 
splay, stage right. Its location is ap. 
propriate to some operas; for others, 
the scene calls for an organ stage left, 
Moving the apparent source of orp. 3 
music from stage right to stage left is 
comparatively simple; it only in. 
volves picking up the organ micro- 
phonically in its installed location 
and reproducing the music from any 
desired location stage left. This tech. 





—— 


nique, to be sure, does not make the _ 


music coming direct from the organ 
inaudible, but if enough music comes 
from the location which is scenically 
requisite to make the organ in that 


position credible, such music as may | 


be heard from the organ’s original | 


position only serves to simulate the 
reverberant characteristics of any 
edifice in which the organ may be 
logically installed. 

The second experiment involved 
frequency and intensity as well as 


direction control for two ballets ac | 


companied by piano. Two pianos, 
located upstage right, were used. The 
piano music was made undirectional 
to fill the whole stage, and was raised 
in intensity to a point where it sup- 
ported the ballets adequately. To ac- 
complish this by mechanical means, 





about twenty pianos would have been | 


necessary. Acoustic conditions in the 
Opera House and characteristics of 
the piano combine to make the mid 
dle range of the instrument much 
more efficient than the ends of the 
keyboard, and to make the funda 
mental of each note stronger if 
proportion to its harmonics than it 
should be. These obvious limitations 
are accentuated as the number of 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 
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Celebrating the Fortieth Anniversary of Sock and Buskin at Brown Univer- 
sity, alumni members presented Shore Acres, ‘beloved drama’ of the go’s. 





The Dartmouth Players report 4be Lincoln in Iilinois, staged by Warner 
Bentley with sets by Elwell, ‘the most satisfactory production of the year’. 

















Timothy Alden, biographical play of Pennsylvania scholar and pioneer, writ- 
ten by Marcus Bach and staged at Allegheny College by John W. Hulburt. 





MAXWELL ANDERSON REPERTORY 


Choir scene, University of Michigan production of The Star-/Vagon staged 
by Valentine B. Windt, who also directs Ann Arbor’s Dramatic Season. 


Act I, Scene 2 of the Cornell University Theatre production of The Star- 
Wagon directed by W. H. Stainton and described elsewhere in this issue. 





A ‘different’ setting for Winterset used by the Wesleyan Players of Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ., staging, R. C. Hunter, technical direction, Hortense Moore. 
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pianos is increased or the intensity 
raised. It was, therefore, necessary 
to compensate in the control system 
for instrumental and architectural 
imitations. The resulting music had 
a clarity and definition otherwise to 
be found only in the small studio. 

The control of quality which was 
necessary to make pianos sound satis- 
factory in the ballets is an indis- 

ble element of the technique of 
distance control. It is necessary when 
the Angels’ Chorus in Faust is given 
an appropriate celestial point of 
origin; for music heard from a dis- 
tance through unobstructed space 
sounds different from music originat- 
ing behind the proscenium. Control 
in this instance consisted in reinstat- 
ing in the music such elements as are 
absorbed on the stage and in the 
house, then subtracting those which 
would be lost in extended transmis- 
sion through air, and making the 
int of origin seem to be at a great 
bright above the audience. 

Further experiments included re- 
verberation control and the creation 
of an echo. Neither appears to have 
immediate application to the present 
Metropolitan repertory. The former 
can aid in giving brilliance to per- 
formances in some theatres originally 
planned as presentation houses. 

The Robeson Technique (acoustic 
envelope) was first tried for song ac- 
companied by a large orchestra dur- 
ing the rehearsal period. The result 
of the test made it possible to use 
the technique in the same manner in 
concert. 

Tests and demonstrations also in- 
cluded voice-dubbing, control of or- 
chestral balance, and balance be- 
tween orchestra, singers onstage and 
offstage choruses. 

The immediate results to date have 
included the development of a new 
type of speaker unit to conform to 
architectural limitations, the solution 
of the problem of instrument-location 
necessary to achieve the desired de- 
gree of control, the determination of 
the most suitable types of equipment, 
the exploration of operating positions 
and the establishment of an operation 
technique, and the drawing of specifi- 
tations for a permanent electronic 
sound control system suitable to the 
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architectural, acoustic and produc- 
tion requirements of the Metropoli- 
tan. It is important to note that the 
audience, hearing a production in 
which electronically controlled sound 
was audible in the house, has been 
found to be aware of the excellence 
of the performance, but has not been 
able to identify the element which 
has been improved until attention 
was called to it. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
STAGE LIGHTING CONTROL 
H. D. Seliman 
— hundred forty-one finds 

many of the large electrical 
manufacturers concentrating on the 
national defense program rather than 
on lighting control for the theatre. 
This is as it should be, even though 
current improvements in lighting con- 
trol must be delayed. Nevertheless 
important developments have taken 
place in the last two or three years 
that offer opportunities for greater 
flexibility in control and smaller parts 
for manual operation. A few of these 
have appeared within the last year. 

The autotransformer dimmer, whose 
minor defects have recently been 
eliminated, is now generally accepted 
as the only satisfactory dimmer for 
direct control. This dimmer is now 
being made in a six thousand watt size 
which is large enough for most pur- 
poses except for use as a master dim- 
mer of a large group. Many smaller 
sizes are available to those who wish 
to save space or money. Ward Leon- 
ard Electric Company and Cutler 
Hammer Manufacturing Company 
lead the field in offering autotrans- 
formers made especially for the stage. 
Other organizations such as General 
Radio, American Transformer and 
United Transformer make smaller 
and cheaper autotransformers that 
can be adapted for the non-profes- 
sional stage. In fact many college the- 
atre departments are building their 
own controlboards with these less 
expensive dimmers. 

While motor driven dimmers are 
not new, they were of little impor- 
tance to the theatre until the motor 
drive was recently applied to the auto- 
transformer by the Major Equipment 
Company. The success of this appli- 


cation is due to the ingenious and 
compact pilot controller, as well as to 
a reliable but sensitive motor control. 
Pre-setting scenes (not only switches 
but dimmer readings) was a of 
the original control, followed later by 
fading potentiometers to dim smoothly 
from one scene to the other. In the 
last year Major has added electrical 
master dimmers with complete pro- 
portional dimming. 

Each individual control unit in the 
Major system is one inch wide and 
only five inches high including the 
two presets mentioned above. Good 
operating characteristics and the very 
small parts in the manually operated 
board (comparison of space occupied 
in relation to other types of control 
shown in drawing) place this system 
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L z 345 
Comparative size of units of control (space 
occupied on face of control board). 


1. & 2. Direct Control Autotransformer. 
3. Electronic Reactance. 

¢- Motor-Driver Autotransformer. 

5. Electronic (probable size). 


of lighting control in the front rank of 
remote control systems. Many persons 
familiar with the theatre prefer it to 
the electronic-reactance system dis- 
cussed below, and in some respects it 
is unquestionably superior. Several 
recent university and college theatres 
have had this system installed. The 
Ward Leonard Electric Company and 
its associates have recently developed 
a similar motor driven autotransfor- 
mer system of control. 

The electronic-reactance system of 
lighting control dates from the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House some eleven 
or twelve years ago. In this method 
the reactance dimmer, operated by a 
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direct current control coil, was re- 
fined and improved by the use of 
electronic tubes. The tubes serve as 
rectifiers to change alternating cur- 
rent to direct, and the amount of di- 
rect current produced can be regu- 
lated by extremely small presi | 
operated on the pilot control- 
ie Through this i ta in the 
size of the pilot dimmer, the control- 
board that is manually operated has 
been reduced to one fourth or one 
fifth of the size of direct controlboards. 
Individual control units on the face 
of the board including dimmer handle, 
pilot light and switches are now as 
small as one inch wide by seven inches 
high. In the last decade many im- 
provements have appeared in the life 
and characteristics of the tubes, re- 
duction in the size of parts, greater 
reliability throughout and refinements 
in dimming characteristics. Preset 
dimmers are available with increased 
space and extra cost, and all sorts of 
master and submaster dimming ar- 
rangements are simple with this type 
of control. 

In the last two years the General 
Electric Company has simplified the 
construction and reduced the weight 
of the remote part of their electronic- 
reactance (Thyratron) system of light- 
ing control, keeping the manually op- 
erated board much as it was five years 
ago. The dimming characteristics of 
this system are equal to or superior to 
anything available to the theatre at 
this time. 

The Ward Leonard Electric Com- 
pany, the only other designer and 
manufacturer of this type of reactance 
control, has recently simplified the cir- 
cuit and reduced the cost on dimmer 
sizes up to fifteen hundred watts. The 
fairly expensive tube has been re- 
laced by a dry disc rectifier of longer 
fe and less cost. Other than the re- 
actor, the remote equipment has been 
reduced to two small transformers 
that can be shared by a number of 
circuits. The manually operated pilot 
control dimmer is nothing more than 
a small rheostat connected as a 
tentiometer. In spite of this simplifica- 
tion the dimming characteristics are 
very good. Reactance dimmers are 
frequently criticized for having an 
objectionable lag, but it is certainly 
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not evident in the controls just dis- 
cussed. 

The most recent development in 
lighting control is the electronic tube 
used directly as a dimmer without the 
addition of a reactor. In this case the 
electronic tube must put out sufficient 
current to supply medium sized lamp 
loads when they are at normal bright- 
ness. The American Transformer Com- 
pany has such a dimmer in develop- 
ment and has an experimental model 
consisting of two large tubes capable 
of carrying a load of three thousand 
watts. These large tubes are controlled 
by a small tube and a potentiometer. 
The usual transformer to provide va- 
rious voltages to electronic circuits is 
a necessary part of the equipment. 
This dimmer, apparently, can be di- 
rect or remote control according to 
desire. That is, in a medium sized di- 
rect controlboard the tubes could be 
placed in the lower part of the board 
while the operating parts that are 
small could be at a more convenient 
operating height above. In other words 
the tubes do not have to be placed 
directly beside the control handle: 
they could be in a remote room if one 
desires a very compact pilot controller. 
Quite a a unit of control (pilot 
controller in a remote system) might 
be as small as one inch wide by three 
inches high. The dimming character- 
istics are fairly good at present and no 
doubt will be improved before the 
dimmer is released for general dis- 
tribution. As in the case of the auto- 
transformers, this electronic dimmer 
has complete variable capacity. This 
means that the three thousand watt 
dimmer will dim a five watt lamp 
equally well. At present, tubes of 
sufficient size are quite expensive. In 
fact tubes in general are more ex- 
pensive per kilowatt than reactors, 
and reactors last indefinitely. Five 
thousand hours is a long life for an 
electronic tube. 

From these examples one can see 
that advancement is being made in 
lighting control equipment. Few radi- 
cal changes have taken place, but each 
important kind of control is improv- 
ing step by step. This sort of progress 
establishes confidence that new equip- 
ment will not become obsolete in a 
few years after it has been installed. 











Valuable as all of this is, a greate ' 
contribution that might be made jp 
the next few years is the improvemey 
of small and medium sized autotrang 
formers or the invention of a new log 
priced dimmer for direct control in the 
small non-professional theatre. Small 
size, more compact proportions ang 
lower price — especially lower prj 
— are needed if dimmers are to ee 
wide distribution among small high 
schools, colleges and community the, * 
atres whose means are limited. 


MAKE-UP IN SEPIA 
Lillian W. Voorhees 

ipo are many challenges in the 
art and science of make-up on the 
modern stage where make-up fur 
nishes the completion of the costum. 
ing, a major aspect of the lighting 
problem, and a considerable part of 
the stage illusion. Particularly chal 
lenging is make-up for Negro group 
or Make-up in Sepia as we have com 

to call it at Talladega College. 
Make-up manuals are designed 
chiefly, if not wholly, for Caucasians 
whereas our problem involves not only} is 1 
dark complexions but complexions) nati 
ranging all the way from near white proj 
to a deep brown. Our practice is 

based upon general principles applied 
with our own specific problem ia Le 
mind. play 
No matter what part an actor may} play 
play, his make-up — in addition to} prog 
overcoming the effects of strong arte} wid 
ficial lighting — serves to help the} cast 
audience identify him with his part} mys 
It does not matter what his naturd} Mill 
complexion is, if we can succeed in} tasy 
making him and his audience forget | Own 
his natural characteristics and think} in o 
of him only in his character as a part} In] 
of the stage picture. It requires com | play 
scious art on the part of the make-up} Har 
nati 
Neg 
man 
T 
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artist to achieve this; on the part of 
the audience, it requires only um 
conscious forgetting. 

Most people are color conscious 





and wide ranges of complexion in the | of c 
members of a cast would stand in the | for 

way of illusion for the average aude | mix 
ence. The reasonable approach, them, | toni 
seems to be to even up the com ushe 
ions as far as possible, except in Negr | lusic 
folk plays in which the emphasis upot | the 
differences is a part of the play. wide 
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To this end, Thespaint appears to 
be the most satisfactory product. By 
‘mentation, we have found that 
the same combination mixed in the 
roportions of Thespaint num- 
vo ag (Rachel), 13 (Suntan), 14 
(Oriental) and 20 (Talkie Tan) will 
pring a darker complexion up or a 
ighter complexion down, destroying 
the differences which might destroy 
illusion for the audience. Since the 
* shades of Thespaint are standard 
shades for make-up base, liner or 
rouge, similar results might be gained 
from similar combinations of grease 
paint. But we have found that Thes- 
int has certain advantages, espe- 
cially for the Negro actor. It is grease- 
less and hence does not mar easily 
with perspiration; it presents a good 
surface for lighting without the use 
of powder; it does not tend to stiffen 
as does grease paint; it has a pleasant 
scent, is easily removed with warm 
water and soap, and does not stain 
costumes. The mixing of shades neces- 
for the evening-up process is 
facilitated by the fact that Thespaint 
is mixed with water, and is by its 
nature readily smoothed on when 
properly applied. 
' Our repertory includes Shake- 
ied | speare, Paul Green and Shaw — every- 
in} thing from the most elemental folk 
play to the most sophisticated society 
play. The greatest challenges in our 
program this year in evening up a 
wide range of complexions in a single 
cast were in The ‘foke-ative Man, a 
mystery folk hill tragedy by Laura 
Miller; in Dear Brutus, Barrie’s fan- 
tasy-comedy; and in 4 Mind of Her 
Own, a sophisticated modern comedy 
inone act by Evelyn Cross Hintze. 
In The Mother of a King, an historical 
play written by one of our students, 
Harriette Bailey, there were three 
national types, far removed from the 
Negro type, to be represented: Nor- 
man, Saxon and Dane. 

The variety of plays and the variety 
of complexions offer an opportunity 
for much further experiment in the 
mixing of shades and the toning up or 
toning down process. The results may 
usher in a new day when the stage il- 
lusion created by make-up may give 
the Negro opportunity to assume a 
wider range of parts on the stage. 
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STAGING AT MILLS COLLEGE 
Colby Lewis 
HE Mills College production of 
As You Like It demanded of its 
designer, Colby Lewis, not only 
scenes which would maintain Shake- 
speare’s continuity of action, but also 
scenic units easy for the feminine 
stage crew to shift. Furthermore, two 
different environments had to be cre- 
ated, that of the court and that of the 
Forest of Arden. The court, therefore, 
was set in a formal garden consisting 
of three marble units (steps, a dais 
and a curved bench), a green rug sug- 
gestive of grass, two screens indicative 
of hedges, and a background of cy- 
press trees against a cyclorama. These 
forms were ordered by geometrical 
figures — the rectangle, the triangle 
and quarter- or semi-circles. Color 
was predominantly cold, against which 
the roses and blues and saffrons of the 
costumes could capture attention. 
The scenes in the Forest of Arden 
were formed of variously arranged 
screens (illustrated above) covered 
with green scrim on which muslin 
cut-outs of tree-shapes were glued. It 
was possible to light these screens to 
different degrees of transparency and 
opacity, and to achieve a translucent 
green quality, like sunlight filtered 
through the leaves of an actual forest. 
Stumps and logs of wrinkled burlap 
served where necessary as seats. All of 
these forest scenes were asymmetrical 
and irregular in composition to con- 
trast with the order of the court. 


As You Like It 


Arms and the Man, produced at the 
Tivoli Theatre in San Francisco by 
Mills College, under Marian Stebbins’ 
direction, was conceived in a colorful, 
posteresque style of cut-down scen- 
ery set inside the playing area some- 
thing like a space stage. Several large 
planes, chiefly parallel to the foot- 
lights, afforded surfaces for frankly 
conventional designs; grass, vines and 
flowers were painted as obvious pat- 
terns, and no attempt made to disguise 
the thickness of the flats. 


TECHNICAL NOTES 

Peer Gynt pops up each year not 
only as a box-office favorite but as 
the technician’s delight. This year 
the Players of Sarasota, Florida, gave 
their best efforts to a Peer Gynt pro- 
duction with a technical program 
described as follows: ‘For the 23 
scenes sciopticon lighting was given its 
first try-out in the Players Theatre. 
Using our sky cyclorama (sprayed 
white) for the projection screen, and 
a 1000-watt color-corrected lamp on 
the grid as the light source, we had a 
throw of 35 feet at an approximate 
45-degree angle. Our color projections 
were photographed on slides with 
sufficient distortion allowance to fully 
correct themselves. We were able to 
play in spotlighted areas all over the 
stage to within two feet of the cyclo- 
rama. We used 24 baby spots located 
on the grid, on the number one 
border pipe, and on our auditorium 
light bridge. In some scenes we were 
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able to use as many as six babies with- 
out any perceptible “washing out” of 
the projection. This method of area 
lighting against a color projected 
backdrop minimized the amount of 
scenery needed, and enabled us to 
produce the effect of 23 totally differ- 
ent sets by employing a number of 
small set pieces (9), painted on both 
sides and capable of being used in 
several different positions. To con- 
tribute an effect of spaciousness, our 
grid was cleared of all hanging pieces, 
enabling us to raise the teaser above 
the proscenium-arch height so that 
our front-row sight-lines just missed 
the grid. The projection screen was 
completely masked with black velvet 
drapes from the stage to the top of 
the stage-house and this masking was 
brought down stage on both sides at 
a wide angle, obviating the necessity 
of tormentors.’ 

For the Missouri Workshop pro- 
duction of 4 Comedy of Errors Robert 
Wolber, technical director, designed 
a set after the manner of Serlio. The 
general aspect was that of houses 
around a square: the priory, Antipho- 
lus’ house, the jeweler’s shop, the 
courtesan’s house. The use of various 
levels added to the pictorial quality, 
and music composed by Dillon Green- 
lee of the Department of Music added 
to the rhythm of the movement. 
Donovan Rhynsburger is director of 
the Missouri Workshop. 

For Warner Bentley’s production 
of Outward Bound at Dartmouth, the 
student designer, Frank Simpson, 
gave himself the stimulating problem 
of making the ship as unreal when the 
passengers knew they were dead as it 
was real when they thought they were 
alive, doing this without any blatant 
effect by gradual change. For the me- 
chanics of this effect the back walls, 
ceilings and sides were canvased on 
the off-stage side and a covering of 
scrim placed where the scene-duck 
would normally be. A change of light- 
ing when the canvas was removed 
aided the transformation of this 
framework from the completely real, 
bright-blue sky of act one to the 
orange-red of act three, with the ribs 
of the ship standing out against the 
sky like the ribs of a skeleton bleach- 
ing for many years in the sun. 
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IN STAGING Mary of Scotland, Althea 
Hunt, director of the William and 
Mary Theatre, devised a compact 
number of units to present the five 
sets required by the play. Two of 
them are illustrated here. The ‘Pier 
Scene’ (Act I, above) used removable 
covers of peacock duvetyn on the 
platform units, and the entire set was 
highlighted with silver paint against a 
background of black velour. ‘Mary’s 
Great Hall’ (Acts I and II, below) was 
done in greys and blacks, with heraldic 
flags to provide the touches of color. 












































ARCHITECTURE 
so important new theatres, g 
ready announced here, hap 
opened their doors recently. The jy 
diana University Auditorium (ty, 
ATRE ARTS, Feb. ’40) dedicated it 
spacious halls in March, 
Memorial Theatre, Williams 
(see THEATRE ARTS, Nov. ’40) in 
The project for a Civic Theat, 
for Portland, Oregon, is one of t 
largest new enterprises of the yep, 
The nucleus of the Portland Gy 
Theatre was formed just about, 
quarter-century ago, and this seem 
a fitting time to erect an actual brid 
and mortar home on the foundation 
built by that group. The Portlay 
theatre is civic not only in theory by 
in practice. During the last year, th 
casts of their plays have includg 
‘lawyers, teachers, professional weight 
lifters, hairdressers, a college profe 
sor, a minister of the Gospel, houg 
wives, students, longshoremen, ang 
members of the Junior League’. Ng 
are the plays presented by any meay 
the sole civic interest. Among othe 
things, the theatre ‘conducts a schod 
of drama and allied arts sponsored 
the Oregon State System of Highe! 
Education for which full university) 
credit is given’. 
At Culver Military Academy, h 
diana, new plans for a proposed the 
atre have been drawn up by Theodor 
Fuchs of Northwestern, who has dé 
signed several other stages this yeat 
. . » MacMurray College of Jackson 
ville, Illinois, has also earned 4 
separate building for play production, 
with a good stage and equipment 
and an auditorium seating 700. ... 
The University Theatre at Boulder, 
Colorado, opened its new theatre int 
remodeled library building. . . . Th 
Tacoma Drama League, as a celebre 
tion at coming of age, has secured 
s0-foot garage, made into a charming 
theatre with a 32-foot revolving stage 
The interesting part of the story @ 
reported, however, is the manner 
which the theatre was financed ast 
community enterprise in which the| 
largest single contribution was $10 | 
Except for professionals employed 
wiring and stage equipment, the e 
tire work was done by members whe 
worked nightsand Sundays for months 
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THE TECHNICIAN’S WORKSHOP 

















STUDIO THEATRE — BAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY 

waco HALL, with its large, well- 
equipped stage and an auditorium 
seating 2400, has for many years 
srved all dramatic purposes at 
Baylor University. Now a Studio The- 
atre for drama students and the mem- 
bers of Baylor Civic Theatre is to be 
built, incorporating a unique indoor 
theatre and an outdoor theatre as 
well. The indoor theatre has a number 
of unusual features and is remarkable 
for its flexibility and the variety of 
uses to which it can be put. It can be 
used both as an auditorium entirely 


iy surrounded by stages, and as a circus 


| theatre, with a stage space in the cen- 
ter and the audience banked around. 
The auditorium, which is 35’ x 45’, 





will have a main stage, two side 
stages, and a foyer stage in the rear. 
The main stage is 65’ wide, 28’ deep, 
with a 40’ grid and a proscenium 28’ 
wide x 15’ high. Fire doors 18’ x 15’ 
separate it from the workshop, stage 
right, and paintshop, stage left, al- 
lowing the use of wagon stages. The 
workshop is a two-story building, 
with dressing rooms and costume 
storage rooms on the second floor. 
There will be a trapped area under- 
neath the main stage, and a crossover 
from stage right to left. Acting en- 
trance may also be made into the 
auditorium from underneath. 

The proscenium of each of the side 
stages is 24’ x 12’, with a depth of 14’. 
Panels adjoining the main prosce- 
nium stage left and right can be re- 


moved to tie all three stages together. 
The foyer stage in the rear has a 
proscenium opening of 18’, obtained 
with 6 doors which slide back into 
the wall; height is 10’, depth 13’. 

Swivel seats, accommodating 165 
people, make it possible for all four 
stages to be used in the same produc- 
tion. The seats may also be removed 
from the auditorium and placed on 
the encircling stages for intimate 
theatre or Shakes produc- 
tions. All stages are lighted from a 
large panel dropped 5’ from the 
centre of the ceiling of the auditorium. 
Auditorium lights will be of the cove 
type, fixed in three circuits in order 
that the neutral color of the audi- 
torium may be adjusted to the mood 
of the play. 

The stage of the Outdoor Theatre 
is 32’ wide and 15’ deep; the audience 
sits on three different levels. Lighting 
will be from four towers built into 
the hedges at the side. Several out- 
door spaces are provided for rehearsal. 

The building — of tile and plaster 
— was designed by Birch D. Easter- 
wood and Son, Baylor University 
architects. Now erected with the help 
of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the energetic cooperation of President 
Pat M. Neff, it carries one step for- 
ward Director Paul Baker’s vision of 
an effective regional theatre plant. 
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News and 
Notes 





TOURING 
M= and better touring this year 
and a new and hopeful vista 
are opened up by this sentence in a 
letter from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles: ‘We go on the 
first non-athletic undergraduate co- 
educational tour on the California 
coast.’ Touring for other than ath- 
letic competition has a healthy sound. 
This group traveled with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and The Importance of Being 
Earnest, the latter requiring ‘extra 
chairs at the last minute’. 

The Little Theatre Group of Fort 
Hays Kansas State College makes 
another entry for The Importance of 
Being Earnest as a road success in 
small western-Kansas towns, where 
the Wilde play was used generally for 
matinees and Ofhello for the evening. 

The College of the Pacific toured 
with Romeo and Fuliet over a hundred- 
mile radius of high schools and junior 
colleges. 

Koshare of Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, carried The Firebrand 
to the University of Colorado at 
Boulder, and received the players of 
that university in Hay Fever. On their 
own, Koshare toured with Twelfth 
Night, reporting that their audiences 
liked the play, and the company got 
so much pleasure out of playing 
Shakespeare that they want to do 
another. Since this company chooses 
its own plays, subject to the veto of 
Arthur Sharp, director, it seems very 
likely that Shakespeare will be next 
year’s touring bill. 

Summer theatres are credited by 
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Gertrude Binley Kay of the Emerson 
College Theatre with having created 
a taste in small towns for plays on 
tour. She reports a warm reception in 
a cold winter for The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, played during a 
New Hampshire tour in the theatre 
used by the Barnstormers in summer. 

One brave high school, at least, is 
going in for touring, the Trouping 
Theatre from Boise City, Idaho. 

The dance group of Mills College, 
under the direction of Marian Van 
Tuyl, spent January and February 
barnstorming through California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. 
A lively summer session in dance is 
expected to be one of the results of 
this unusual college dance activity. 








Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, presents 
Three Men on a Horse. 


DANCE 
oo dance, ballet, ballet pan- 
tomime, dance interlude — some 
one of these appears on almost half of 
the year’s programs. At Bennington, 
a note reads, ‘everything we have 
done this year has involved dance and 
music’. This includes Blood Wedding 
by Garcia Lorca, Turandot by Voll- 
moeller, The King and the Duke by 
Francis Fergusson from Huckleberry 
Finn. The dances in all three of these 
were directed by Martha Hill, the 
settings were by Arch Lauterer, the 
music by three different composers, 
Otto Luening, Robert McBride, Greg- 
ory Tucker. A fourth production, with 
score for string quartet by Edward 
Glass, included three one-act comedies. 
The Dock Street Theatre program 
featured a ballet pantomime, Daugh- 





Y 
ter of Caprice, with Nelle Fisher g 
Martha Graham’s group. 

In Seattle, Bonnie Bird, fi 
of Martha Graham’s group, is at th 
head of an American Dance 
a cooperative project intelligent) 
pb one hes’ alt be watches 
with interest as far east as New Y, 

The Perry-Mansfield School » 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, hy 
dramatized ‘America’s response 5 
danger and to success’ in the dangy 
of its people, formed into a productics 
called ... dnd a Time to 
with a score by Drusa Wilker. 

Oregon State College treads blithely 
in, offering programs of the moden 
dance to Corvallis school childre 
with the whole-hearted support of th 
Superintendent of Schools: Marth 
Graham last year; May O’Donnd 
and José Limon this year. 

At the University of Washington 
the enterprising French Departmey 
(that already has 44 plays, classicd 
and modern, to its credit) broadene 
the base of production with tw 
Moliére plays given with ballets fron 
the Lee Foley Studio. 

The University of California at La 
Angeles, beside its annual dang 
recital, gave an experimental produe| 
tion of Dr. Faustus, the words being! 
spoken by a group of readers, the 
tion pantomimed by dancers. Cons. 
quently, the report tells us, ‘the vie 
lent emotion of such scenes as thos 
of the blood-bond and of the find 
expiation was presented visually » 
that the movement and voice, cafe 
fully synchronized, produced a singk 
effect almost impossible in any othe 
type of production. In this perform 
ance, the soliloquy becomes importatt 
as drama, even in a large auditorium, 

The Reed College Players, Pom) 
land, Oregon, presented a dance pa 
tomime, Our Lady’s Tumbler, asi 
Fo a feature of a program whichit 
cluded several plays with music @ 
music and dance. 

The Modern Dance Center of Mit 
neapolis, now in its fourth year, take 
its name seriously. The Professiond 
and Apprentice Groups which Ge 
trude Lippincott, director, has 
ered about her are the nucleus of 
tivities which reach out into city and 
state: lay and child dance — 














SHAKESPEARE REPERTORY 


As You Like It, staged at Emerson College by Gertrude Binley Kay, head of 
the drama department, with sets by Robert J. Wade, technical director. 


Richard III, produced by the Classic Players of Bob Jones College (Cleve- 
land, Tennessee), Shakespeare specialists, with Bob Jones, Jr. directing. 


Twelfth Night, outdoor Shakespearean Festival production at Los Angeles 
City College, staged by Jerry Blunt, with Harold Turney, general director. 
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FOREIGN REPERTORY 


I Have Five Daughters, Margaret MacNamara version of Pride and Preju- 
dice, played by the Blackfriars of the Univ. of Alabama, Lester Raines, dir. 
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The Cherry Orchard, Yale University Theatre, designed and staged by Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky, distinguished Russian director now teaching at Yale. 





Blood Wedding by Garcia Lorca in.a Bennington Theatre Studio production, 
sets by Arch Lauterer, dances by Martha Hill, Francis Fergusson, director. 
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settlement houses, labor unions, etc.; 
an affiliated Negro Group; perform- 
ances, lectures and radio talks for a 
wide variety of local and state organi- 
zations. Minnesota Saga, largest work 
in a diverse and growing repertory, 
has been performed as far away as 
Fargo, N. Dakota, and reported in 
the Minnesota Quarterly. 


MUSIC 


ere are a few of the many organi- 

zations listing musicals — op- 
eras, ballet, dance pantomime or 
plays with musical scores: 

Louisiana State University pro- 
duced La Tosca under the personal 
direction of Pasquale Amato... . 
Carnegie Tech, The Beggar’s Opera, 
directed by Lehman Engel. . . . The 
Erskine School, Boston, Giroffé-Giro- 
fla, Lecoq’s opera in a modern adapta- 
tion by Robert Anderson. . . . Los 
Angeles City College Little Theatre 
(the only college having an opera 
studio), The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
later staged successfully at El Capitan 
Theatre in Hollywood. . . . Central 
Junior-Senior High School, South 
Bend, Indiana, Fatinitza, directed by 
Helen R. Weber and James L. Casa- 
day; Mme. Sans Géne, done as an 
opera to a Lecoq score. .. . Illini 
Theatre Guild, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Madame Butterfly, directed 
by Kathryn Sutherlin; also The 
Gondoliers. . . . South Junior High 
School, Niagara Falls, New York, 
Gone Are the Days, a biographical 
music drama with dance, on the life 
of Stephen Foster. . . . Fordham 
University, New York City, Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles (in Greek), 
score by Virgil Thomson. . . . West- 
em Reserve University Theatre, Dido 
. and Aeneas. . . . The Theatre Arts 
Colony, San Francisco, Second Hur- 
ricane, by Aaron Copland. . . . Vas- 
sar College, Tarquin, new opera by 
Ernest Krenek, composer of Yonny 
Spielt Auf, and Emmett G. Lavery, 
in a studio theatre reading and 
demonstration. 


COOPERATION 

cr galeae with artists from the 
professional theatre, suggested 

| by Mary Morris in her article, shows 

upin many places and in many forms. 





At the Dock Street Theatre in 
Charleston, professional players are 
employed for principal parts consid- 
ered too demanding for an amateur or 
when the play is put on for more than 
a week’s run, which would be a strain 
on a local player who follows another 
profession day by day; Richard 
Gaines was featured in a composite 
eighteenth-century comedy, The Bold 
Artifice. . . . The Evanston Theatre 
Guild had Ian Keith directing during 
most of the season. . . . Occidental 
College at Los Angeles continued hav- 
ing professional guests playing lead- 
ing parts with student actors, a prac- 
tice initiated by Helen Gahagan and 
Melvyn Douglas for a new play by 
Dan Totheroh, Live Life Again; this 
year Fritz Leiber played Halvard Sol- 
ness in The Master Builder. 

Carnegie Tech has had Mary 
Morris directing (and incidentally in 
The House of Connelly playing the 
same part, Mrs. Connelly, which she 
played in the Group production in 
New York), Lehman Engel directing 
The Beggar’s Opera, and Thomas Job 
directing the first performance of his 
own play, Dawn in Lyonesse. 

At Bryn Mawr, Benno Frank di- 
rected 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. 





Repertory furnishes the theme for the cover 
of the season’s programs at Central College 
(Fayette, Mo.). 


SELECTED REPERTORIES 
T DARTMOUTH, Warner Bentley, 
director: Abe Lincoln in Lilinois; 
Tom Thumb the Great, by Fielding; 
three Chekhov one-acts, The Boor, On 
the High Road and The Marriage Pro- 
posal; Fanny’s First Play; Margin for 
Error; Outward Bound; Pinero’s Dandy 
Dick; Fashion; The Male Animal; a 
bill of original one-acts, and Our 
Town. The most satisfactory produc- 
tion of the year was reported to be 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Fanny's First 
Play was called ‘amazingly applicable 
for today’ by those who saw it. 

At Stanford University, Hubert 
Heffner, Executive Director: The 
Poor of New York; Of Thee I Sing; The 
Wild Duck; Saint Foan; Rain from 
Heaven; The Bartered Bride, a joint 
production with the Music Depart- 
ment; Accent on Youth. The price of a 
season ticket for eight plays ‘selected 
from the masterpieces of the modern 
theatre’ was only $2. 

The Illini Theatre Guild, Wesley 
Swanson, director, and Kathryn Janie 
Sutherlin, operatic director: Murder 
in the Cathedral; Man and the Masses; 
The Black Flamingo, by Sam Janney; 
Two on an Island; Madame Butterfly; 
The Gondoliers. The beautiful Lincoln 
Hall Theatre, acoustically treated and 
air-conditioned, and another smaller, 
newer theatre house this excellent 
program, ‘chiefly extracurricular’. 

Northwestern University, Theodore 
Fuchs, director: The Warrior’s Hus- 
band; The Knavery of Scapin; The 
Romantic Young Lady by Martinez- 
Sierra; The Taming of the Shrew; Three 
Sisters; Fashion. 

University of Oklahoma, Rupel J. 
Jones, director: The Taming of the 
Shrew; Pygmalion; A Doll’s House; A 
Murder Has Been Arranged; The 
Masque of Kings; Room Service; In 
the Zone, taken on the road through 
southwest Oklahoma; Margin for 
Error, carried to a convention of the 
Central States Speech Association and 
to southwest Oklahoma; Much Ado 
About Love. The last was the Okla- 
homa prize play for 1940. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

153rd Transylvania undoubtedly car- 
ries off the palm with 153 years of 
dramatics which, ending the present 
year with See My Lawyer, began in 
1788 with a replica of an eighteenth- 
century drama as a benefit for certain 
students in the school whose crops 
had failed. Of a performance in 1790, 
John Bradford’s Kentucky Gazette re- 
ported: ‘In the presence of a very 
respectable audience, several elegant 
speeches were delivered by the boys 
and in the evening a tragedy acted, 
and the whole concluded with a farce. 
The several masterly strokes of Elo- 
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The Palmetto Players of Converse College 
present Liliom. 


cution throughout the performance 
obtained the general applause’. 


40th Sock and Buskin of Brown Uni- 
versity, Ben W. Brown, director, be- 
gan 40 years ago with a production of 
Our Boys, presented in the old Opera 
House in Providence. Even then, Sock 
and Buskin were pioneers, for the 
record shows that tours were made 
regularly to one-night stands in near- 
by towns. This year’s major produc- 
tions included The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, The Women Have Their 
Way, The Marquise, Shore Acres and 
Night over Taos, with four experi- 
mental programs to represent new 
trends, and four original plays. 


27th The Bacchae of Euripides marks 

the 27th annual production of a Greek 

lay in Greek at Randolph-Macon 
oman’s College. 


21st Arthur Cloetingh, director of the 
Penn State Players, plans to add a 
radio curriculum next year to his al- 
ready active department but he cele- 
brates his anniversary nostalgically 
with The Streets of New York, includ- 
ing a can-can, a barbershop quartet 
and other old-fashioned songs and 
dances. 


20th The Washington Square Play- 
ers, Randolph Somerville, director, 
have in their repertory after two 
score years 12 Shakespearean plays, 
—_— 2 eighteenth-century, 1 Gil- 

and Sullivan opera, and 7 miscel- 
laneous. Macbeth heads their list of 
performances, with 94 during the last 
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ten years; Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
84; 4s You Like It, 75. 


15th Among the organizations cele- 
brating their 1sth anniversary are 
the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Com- 
munity Theatre, and the Grand 
Rapids Civic Players. Bertram Yar- 
borough has been the director of the 
latter since the fall of 1939. 


10th Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has, 
since 1930, had only one ‘legitimate’ 
touring attraction, a Tobacco Road 
company this year. This statement is 
enough to indicate what the Green 
Room Club of Franklin and Marshall 
College means to the community and 
why they play with fair regularity to 
capacity houses. Among recent plays 
the following are a challenge to any 
touring company: Bury the Dead, 
Playboy of the Western World, High 
Tor, Libel!, It Can’t Happen Here, 
Androcles and the Lion, Twelfth Night, 
Biography, The Duchess of Malfy, 
What a Life, The White Steed, Margin 
for Error, Missouri Legend, Golden 
Boy and Our Town. 


8th The Germantown Theatre Guild, 
Daniel Lounsbery, president and co- 
director, has a tiny theatre seating 
only 150 people, yet they are able to 
say that during eight years they have 
‘grown from an amateur group to 
a semi-professional company with a 
nucleus of professional actors, direct- 
ors, scenic artists and technicians’. 
Their season lasts for twenty-four 
weeks. The company is supported 
entirely by the sale of tickets. 


5th The Repertory Players of New 
Hampshire in Manchester, Bernard 
K. Kay, director, celebrate Shake- 
speare’s birthday rather than their 
own, with Ofhello as the opening of 
the fourth New Hampshire Shake- 
speare Festival. Beside their perform- 
ances at home, this company tours II 
towns in the state and has given sev- 
eral performances in Vermont. Shake- 
speare, they say, always packs the 
house; Post Road, The Cat and the 
Canary and Night Must Fail are 
popular; Outward Bound was the suc- 
cess of the past season. The School 
for Scandal and The Importance of 
Being Earnest remain favorites. The 
latter has been presented 61 times 
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in the state and meets with Sucte, | ~ 
before any audience; after Shab. | 
speare, it is their most popular play | 

The Savannah Players, Stacy Kea 
director, of Armstrong Junior Colleg, 
duplicate the success which jp T 
Town has had every place it has 
played. . . . Of Thee I Sing makes, 
good program for the 20th productig B 
of the 5th season of the Little Theagy ( 
of Jamestown, New York, George ay 
Harriet Warren, directors. They, to 
produced Our Town, with Sprj 
time for Henry and Night Must Pa 


2nd The Civic Arts Society of Dy 
Bois, Pennsylvania, presents a fom) ART 
of organization that is the direct x} The 
sult of community needs and thi good 
indirect result of experiment in othe) Roge 
communities over many long and trp} with 
ing years. Instead of separating th) eyyy 
arts and their audiences, this ng Pres 
organization unites them by tyi | 
together the Symphonic Choir, th B 
DuBois Symphony Orchestra and th 
DuBois Players into one organig 
tion called the Civic Arts Society f th 
This is sponsored by the School Boarj hic 
financed by membership fees, is nos)” 

profit and non-professional, andj re 
administered by an Executive Com! “PP 


: _ } it ere 
mittee of civic leaders. There are §) ag 


© 





active members in each unit, 7008) yy... 
all. The program at the end of thy : 
first year showed the following bt 
ance sheet: Cost to Taxpayers, noth 
ing; Profit, $15.75. 
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Pen, Paint and Pretzels of Tufts Coll’ 
presents Priestley’s Johnson over Jordi) sarc 
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a fom) ARTISTS’ SYMPOSIUM 

ect mt The Intent of the Artist, by Sher- 

nd thi wood Anderson, Thornton Wilder, 

n othe} Roger Sessions and William Lescaze, 

nd te) with an introduction by Augusto 

ng tk) Centeno. Princeton University 
wt Press: $2.50. 
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RING a novelist, a playwright, a 
ms B composer and an architect to- 
nd th gether, and a lively book is bound to 
pant} result. In the present instance, two 
Ociett! of the company stress the points in 
Boatt} which their arts are unique. Drama 
S$ 106) js peculiarly a collaborative task; its 
ands appeal is graded to the group-mind; 
Com it creates a perpetually present tense 
are) in a world of inveterate pretense. 
Music lays hand on time to order it 
in terms of the movements of man’s 
inner being, reproducing them ‘far 
more directly than is possible through 
any other medium’. The novelist is 
less sectarian, on the whole. But it 
femains for the architect — perhaps 
because William Lescaze feels it 
Mecessary these days to prove that 
the architect is an artist —to en- 
@mpass in his description of the 
iider’s way of working an admirable 
Smposite of the artist mind. 
WAS a matter of fact, each essay 
es in this direction, as Professor 
@nteno’s introduction points out, in 
Mraseology somewhat clumsy with 
Me weight of abstractions. Music 
Mprises ‘certain gestures of the 
it’, to use Roger Sessions’ preg- 
lant phrase. Buildings are human 
G@ecuments’. The dramatist is a 
Wory-teller’ first and last. When one 
a turns to another for defining 
Collg) terms, it is not because words are 
onda scarce but because ‘the intent’ is 
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after all the same; only the materials 
differ. All art, not music alone, goes to 
‘the energies which animate our psy- 
chic life, and out of these creates a 
pattern which . . . reproduces for us 
the most intimate essence, the tempo 
and energy, of our spiritual being’. 
This is just as true of the builder, 
who must be able ‘to live, really in- 
tensely in his own imagination, the 
lives of these men for whom he 
builds’, as it is of the novelist, whose 
task it is ‘to try to understand a little 
what hurts people, what sometimes 
makes them do strange, sometimes 
amusing, often apparently unaccount- 
able things’. In some form or other, 
imaginative narration — ‘the inven- 
tion of souls and destinies’, to use 
Thornton Wilder’s splendid phrase — 
engrosses every artist. 

But there is one difference to be 
dug out of this book which is of im- 
mediate and important concern, and 
that is the contrast between those 
who work in non-verbal materials and 
those who use words, in respect to the 
attitude of each toward the validity 
of art as a human activity. Both 
William Lescaze and Roger Sessions 
— the one working in supposedly the 
most objective, the other in the most 
subjective, of mediums — give more 
precise accounts of the creative proc- 
ess and more confident affirmation 
of the reality of the eventual product 
than do Sherwood Anderson and 
Thornton Wilder. To the latter two, 
in fact, the life of the imagination is 
not real as daily life is real; the art of 


.the playwright is ‘to a philosophical 


mind an all but indefensible activity’. 
If this consideration seems no prob- 
lem at all to the composer and the 
architect, is it because the medium of 
words has become an excuse today for 
what Sherwood Anderson calls ‘ think- 
ing big’, for allowing the imagination 
to run off into ‘some vague and terri- 
ble world’ where it is permitted to 
play about? GEORGE BEISWANGER 


A Pageant of the Theatre, by Ed- 
mond Fuller. Crowell: $2.50. 
HEN Sheldon Cheney published 
his The Theatre: 3,000 Years of 
Drama, Acting and Stagecraft some ten 
years ago, it was the only book of 
readable length that purported to tell 


the whole story of the theatre, from 
the days of its beginnings as dramatic 
ritual to our own day. Mr. Cheney’s 
book has been followed by a long list 
of others aiming to do the same job 
for a slightly different audience or 
from a different point of view — one 
putting the emphasis on architecture 
and stage forms, another on drama, 
another on social conditions in the 
periods and countries represented, an- 
other on iconography, and so forth. 
What seemed impossible on any 
scale less than the great Mantzius 
book twenty years ago is today es- 
sayed, and neatly polished off, in 250 
pages by Edmond Fuller in his 4 
Pageant of the Theatre. Within the 
limits of his intentions, Mr. Fuller’s 
book is a good job. He makes this ex- 
ceedingly complicated world history 
of an art ‘light reading’. He offers a 
glimpse of Classic Greece, of Lope’s 
Spain, of China, Japan, Italy before 
he approaches our dramatic back- 
grounds. To do all this in such short 
order he avoids to a large extent the 
problems of criticism and evaluation. 
He passes superficially over the last 
generation of playwriting in England 
except for Shaw, and he omits almost 
entirely (and evidently from a lack of 
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The Arizona Playmakers present The 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, ‘writ- 
ten by one Christopher Marlowe’. 
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The Middlebury College Press 
Presents 


BREAD LOAF 
BOOK OF PLAYS 


A Symposium of Six Dramatick Works, both 
and as they were sundrie 
publickly presen ted with all the r+ 

of Et Life and Action; fons ected (with great applause) 


BREAD LOAF LITTLE THEATRE 
BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 





SNOW 
A dramatization of Robert Frost's poem, by Miss 
Hortense Moore. 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 
A dramatization of Poe's short story, by Mr. Fred- 
eric Lansing Day. 
NOAH AND HIS SONS 
A_ medieval dramatization of the Bible Story, 
adapted from the Wakefield Cycle of Miracle 
Plays by Miss Hortense Moore. 
HAPPY THE BRIDE 
A modern one-act comedy, by Mr. Raymond F. 
Bosworth. 


GRUACH 
4 peo 6 joy about the meeting and elopement of 
Macbeth a Lady Macbeth by Mr. Gordon 
Bdttomley. 
THE WIDOW: OR WHO WINS 
A 19th century English farce with incidental 
musick, by Mr. John Till Allingham. 





Nota Bene: Illustrated with scenes from the 
Bread 


m n, scores 
for The Fall of the House of Usher and The Widow: 
or Who Wins. Edited by Miss Hortense mops, 


t Professor aS Speec 
at Ohio W With an Introduction by Mr. 
Joun Mason DOWN. Pages: xiv—199. 





Apvt. Personal: On sale at the ppeeetusy College 
Press, Middlebury, Vermont. $3.00. 




















of the Theatre 


NEW and SECOND-HAND 


Carefully selected stock for instruc- 
tors, students, collectors, libraries, 
little theatres and theatrophiles. 


Interesting and authoritative works 
on all phases of the drama — history, 
acting and actors, plays and play- 
wrights, criticism and technique, 
scene design and ance, curiosities of 
the stage, etc. 


Future catalogues will be sent 
to you upon request 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
221 Rodman Avenue 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
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first-hand experience as well as from 
lack of space) a record of the work of 
this generation in America. But he 
makes of the past a readable story. 
He tries somehow, and most often 
successfully, to relate the theatre and 
the drama of much older days to what 
is happening today, and he illustrates 
the form and content of each impor- 
tant period of playwriting with an apt 
quotation from a famous dramatist 
of the time which serves its purpose 
better than pages of criticism would. 


Hellas, 1821-1941. American Friends 
of Greece: $.50. This Is Greece, ed- 
ited by Lucy Talcott and Alison 
Frantz. Hastings House: $2.50. 
Heroines of Modern Greece, by Lois 
A.C. Raphael. L. A.C. Raphael: $1. 
uT oF the dramatic struggle for 
Greece a whole new literature is 
burgeoning — essays, pictures, sto- 
ries, each of them showing what it is 
that so many friends of Greece across 
far oceans were fighting for, and will 
continue to fight for, with them. Most 
of these books are published in the in- 
terest of Greek war relief in one form 
or another. Hellas, 7821-1947 is a 
compilation of articles, chiefly com- 
parative, relating the Greek struggle 
for independence in the days of Presi- 
dent Monroe and the Greece of By- 
ron’s day to what is happening in our 
own times. A new edition, fully illus- 
trated, is already on the press. The 
second, This Is Greece, is a picture 
book; photographs not of the great 
artistic achievements of Greece, but of 
Greek home life, habits and customs, 
of the mountains and the plains where 
the Greek battles have been fought, a 
picturesque and informing study. The 
third book is only a pamphlet, light in 
the fingers, called Heroines of Modern 
Greece, but its 30 pages (by Lois A.C. 
Raphael) are a mine for dramatists. 
They contain the stories of the Greek 
women who are the ancestors and the 
prototypes of the women today who 
went straight into the battlefields not 
only to nurse the sick and wounded, 
but to load the guns for the army. 
Every one of these women is the pro- 
tagonist of a great play still unwritten, 
or at least of plays unknown to our 
theatre. It is well worth the minutes 
it takes to read it, and read it again. 














DRAMA BOOK SH@p 


FUNDAMENTALS OF STAGE DIRECTION — 
Alexander Dean 4m 


A STAGE CREW HANDBOOK 
Cornberg and Gebauer 


A PAGEANT OF THE THEATRE 
Edmund Fuller 


THIS ATOM IN THE AUDIENCE 
Percy Hammond 
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FIVE PLAYS OF 1940 
Jeannie, The House in the Square, Margin 
Error, First Gentleman, Thunder Rock 8 


WATCH ON THE RHINE 
Lillian Hellman 20 


MAJOR BARBARA (illus. from movie) 
Bernard Shaw 20 


THE FREE COMPANY PRESENTS (radio = 
ed. James Boyd 


48 West 52nd St. New York, NY, 








* Play Department 
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Directors! 


Do you want to show what you can 
do with the same material that has 
made the reputation of noted Holly- 
wood producers? 


Actors! 


Do you want to follow in the foot 
steps of your favorite screen stars, 
without the drawbacks of a film 
career? 


Here is your chance in 


LONGMANS’ 4-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD PLAYS 


These reproduce in a dramatic version 
the lively plots and characters that 
have brought well-remembered enjoy- 
ment on the screen to millions, and 
will enchant millions more in theif 
new form. Audience-tested lines and 


* situations, unusual impersonations 


that have won wide approval, are 
here right to your hand. Experience 
proves that these are sure winners for 
the coming season. 


* Our 1941 catalogue will be sent you 


free on request, and we shall mail you 
our 1942 catalogue, describing many 
new titles, as soon as it is off the press. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & @ 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 











PLAYS WITH MUSIC 
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Comedy of Errors at Catholic University of America, designed on chessboard 


motifs by Ralph Brown, staged by Josephine M. Callan and Walter F. Kerr. 
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A moment of Dutch justice and humor in Act I of Knickerbocker Holiday, 
presented by the Kalamazoo Civic Players, Sydney H. Spayde, director. 


Fatinitza, comic opera by Franz von Suppé, staged at Central Junior-Senior 
High School of South Bend, Helen M. Weber and James L. Casaday, directors. 








De Palma-Black Star r 

















As an aid to the choreographer and the teacher of dance, Sara Mildred 
Strauss has invented a ‘living movement’ figure capable of simulating a wide 
variety of dance gesture and pose. Each figure is about twelve inches high, Directo 
and can be moved into any given position, which it retains until again ad- 
justed. The figure has no separated joints and is therefore particularly The 
adapted for demonstrating the harmonious flow of line throughout the entire , 
| body. It has been on display at New York’s Museum of Science and Industry. sini 
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NATIONAL 


LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORY 











CALIFORNIA (Cont'd) 


ILLINOIS (Cont'd) 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 














_ 


BLACKFRIARS 
University, Alabama 
35th Season 1941-2 


Director — Lester Raines 
President — Harvey Pope 





ARIZONA 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Department of Dramatic A\rts 
Tucson 
Director — Gordon Davis 
Technical Director — Peter R. Marroney 
Costumer — Phyllis Sortomme 





PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Director — DeMarcus Brown 
Manager — Art Farey 
Technical Director — John C. Crabbe 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
GOODMAN ORIAL 
THEAT: 
Chicago, Illinois 
Maurice Gnesin, Head 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head 





CANAL ZONE 


BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 


Division of Schools, Executive Dept. 





The Panama Canal 
Director — Subert Turbyfill 





COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Boulder, Colorado 


Directors — Francis Wolle, E. J. West, Mabel 
S. Reynolds 








CALIFORNIA 


PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DRAMA GUILD 


Auburn, California 


I Director — Lillian B. Allan 


; 
; 


| The Associated Students of Los Angeles 
City College present 


THE COLLEGE THEATRE 


Executive Director — Harold Turney 
Production Director — Jerry Blunt 














*QCIDENTAL COLLEGE PLAYERS 


Los Angeles, California 


Director — Joseph D. Batcheller 
Technical Director — Frances N. Batcheller 








MILLS COLLEGE 


Drama Association 


Direction —M. L. Stebbins, L. Louise 
Stephens, Evaline Uhl Wright 
Design — J. Colby Lewis 
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University Dramatics Society 
? ©. LA, 


Executive Head — Ayleen Searl 
rector of Dramatics — Jack Morrison 
aculty Director — Ralph Freud 


es 


LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 
Greeley, Colorado 


Director — Helen Langworthy 





PERRY-MANSFIELD THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Directors — Charlotte Perry, Barney Brown, 
Portia Mansfield 





FLORIDA 


THE PLAYERS OF SARASOTA 


Sarasota, Florida 
Director 1941-42 — Vacancy 








GEORGIA 





THE SAVANNAH PLAYHOUSE 


(of Armstrong Jr. College) 
Director — Stacy Keach 





ILLINOIS 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
Department of Drama 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Director — David B. Itkin 











HILLTOP PLAYERS 


Illinois College 


Jacksonville 


Director — Ned Donahoe 
Assistant Director — David Watson 





MAC MURRAY 
THEATR 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
Director — Volney Hampton 


Associates — James Russell, Dorothy Remley, 
Dorothy Beck 
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THE ILLINI THEATRE GUILD 


University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 
Director — Wesley Swanson 
Technical Director — Joseph W. Scott 
Operatic Director — Kathryn Janie Sutherlin 





LITTLE THEATRE OF WESTERN 
SPRINGS 


Western Springs, Illinois 
Director — Mary Cattell 





1IOWA 





CORNELL COLLEGE THEATRE 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


Director — Albert Johnson 
Associate Director — Bertha Johnson 





KANSAS 





FORT HAYS KANSAS 
STATE COLLEGE 
Little Theatre 
Hays, Kansas 
Director — Orvis Grout 





LOUISIANA 





TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
New Orleans, La. 


Director — Monroe Lippman 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 





A college course leading to the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 


degree combining four years of 
intensive training in Acting, Pro- 
duction, and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in general 
studies; and practical experience 
in eight major productions in the 
Carnegie Theatre and sixteen 
studio productions. 


Summer Session 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 9 


Address Registrar for bulletin of 
Summer Session and for catalogue 
of the four-year college course. 


Carnegie 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











NATIONAL 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORY 


(Continued) 











MAINE 





MINNESOTA (Con’d) 





THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 


University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


Director — Herschel L. Bricker 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MASQUERS OF AMHERST 
COLLEGE 





Director — Curtis Canfield 
Designer — Charles Rogers 
Technical Director — Ralph C. McGoun 





THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 



































Boston, Mass. 


Director — Edith T. Richardson 
Director of Dramatics — Phyllis Stohl 

















WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with 


CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE 


offers courses in 


DRAMA AND THEATRE 
leading to M.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees 
For information address: 
BARCLAY LEATHEM 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1941 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 — eight weeks — August 22 
THEATRE OFFERINGS 
Clari | Baird, Nancy Bowman, Evelyn Cohen, 


Whitford Kane, Charles Meredith, Alexander 
Wyckoff 


@R Staff: 
illiam P. Helstead, Emma Hirsch, Robert 
Mellencamp, Valentine B. Windt 


MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine 8. Windt, Director 


Thirteenth Season 
Seven full length plays — Other laboratory 
productions 
OTHER OFFERINGS 
pubic Speaking — Debste — Interpretation 
— Speech Correction — amatics 
Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigen 





GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Director — Florence Cunningham 





Department of Drama and Speech 


4 
TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 
Medford, Mass. 


Director — Marston Balch 
Technical Director — John R. Woodruff 


Theatre Workshop 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Director — Edith M. Smaill 
Designer — Charles Rogers 








MICHIGAN 


HILLSDALE COMMUNITY 


PLAYERS 
(Affiliated with Hillsdale College 
Dept. of Speech & Drama) 


Hillsdale, Mich. 





—— 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESO} 
THEATRE 







Minneapolis, Minn. 
Director — C. Lowell Lees 


Technical Director — Frank M. Whiting 
MISSOURI 
MISSOURI WORKSHOP 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri 
Director — Donovan Sle 


Technical Director — Robert olber 
NEBRASKA 


OMAHA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Omaha, Nebraska U 
Director — Gordon Giffen 











— 








Dinec 
THE DARTMOUTH PLAYER” 
Hanover, N. H. ) 


Director — Warner Bentley ) 
Technical Director — Henry B. Williams 
Assistant Director — Theodore Pct Pe 
REPERTORY PLAYERS Of aAt 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester, N. H. 
Director — Bernard K. Kay 


Technician — Eugene Stuckmann 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 














NEW LONDON PLAYERS —— 
New London, New Hampshire * [jy 


Directors — Josephine E. Holmes 
Dorothy A. Claverie Directo 
en 
NEW JERSEY a: 


LITTLE THEATRE WORKSHOMES 
New Jersey College for Women U 


Rutgers University, ivis 
New Brunswick, N. J. 




















Director — Michael Cisney 
y oor "nell Marcella Cisney Director — Jane Inge FF 
MINNESOTA NEW YORK 
Play Production Division, CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEA cA— PC 
The Speech Department and Summer Theatre . 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Director — Hilda Rose Stahl 


Ithaca, N. » A ¥ 
Director — A. M. ummond; 
Director — W. H. Stainton; and FP Doscte 
Albri ht, Joel Trapido, on ne Ae recut 





man, Robert Gard ee 
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PENNSYLVANIA 











The LITTLE THEATRE of 
JAMESTOWN, Inc. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


— Ge and Harriet Warren 
Pener— Lolend B. Ward 










Civic University Theatre 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
- — Sawyer Falk 











CAROLINA 
—_§if Ht CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
ae Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ESO] star <= Frederick H. Koch 
‘ate Director — Samuel Selden 








jpHO 
CAIN PARK THEATRE 
icipal Open-Aiir Theatre of 
i end Heights, Ohio 


inq Director — Dina Rees Evans 


wical Director — Gerard Gentile 










WESLEYAN PLAYERS 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 

{ITY Directors — R. C. Hunter, Hortense Moore 








UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
Toledo, Ohio 
~ Pirector— Morlin Bell 





\YER) THE YOUNGSTOWN 
) PLAYERS 


" | Youngstown, Ohio 
lad Pin Theodore Viehman 


istant Director — J. Franklyn Hruby 


THE PENN HALL PLAYERS 
Penn Hall Junior College 
@ Chambersburg, Pa. 


Director — Georgiana von Tornow 
Assistant — Kathrine Sylvanus Williams 





JUNIATA COLLEGE MASQUERS 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Director — Betty K. Graybill 


THE CURTAIN CLUB 
The University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 
Director — James H. Parke 


REPERTOIRE PLAYERS 
12th St. at 5th Avenue 


Port Arthur, Texas 
Director — Lawrence E. McKune 








GREEN so sone CLUB 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Director — Darrell Larsen 





Department of Dramatic Art 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Meadville, Pa. 

Staff — John W. Hulburt, Delisle Crawford, 


Ellen Eaves 
MASK AND FOIL CLUB 
College of Chestnut Hill 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Director — Miriam Davenport Gow 








PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Director — Frederick Burleigh 
Production Manager — William W. Brenn 





THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 
The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, Pa. 
Director — A. C. Cloetingh 





RHODE ISLAND 








| Of (DaAHOma 
' Dramatic Department 


| OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


i — Frances Dinsmore Davis 
—Claribel Baird, Clarice Tatman, Ruth 
Gardner Ball 


(eee 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Committee on Dramatic Productions 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Director — Ben W. Brown 
Assistant Director — Alan D. Ferguson 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





ERS. ————— 
4 University Playhouse 
shire" WIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
) Norman, Oklahoma 
Director — Rupe! J. Jones 
Ida Z. Kirk, John W. Dunn, Charles 
1 Elon, Robert Whitehand, James Fenn 


_—— 


DOCK STREET THEATRE 


Charleston, S. C. 


Director — Charles H. Meredith 
Designer — Henry C. Pearson 
Business Manager — Charlotte Dillingham 





UTAH 





THE SALT LAKE PLAYBOX 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Director — Robert Hyde Wilson 


VERMONT 


THE BENNINGTON THEATRE 
STUDIO 








Bennington College 
Bennington, Vermont 
Director — Francis Fergusson 





VIRGINIA 


THE VIRGINIA STATE PLAYERS 
GUILD 





Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Director — Felicia D. Anderson 





The William and Mary Theatre 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM and MARY 
Williamsburg, Virginia 

Director — Althea Hunt; 


Designer — Meg Gorman; 
Technical Director — Arthur Ross 


WASHINGTON 








Division of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


Executive Director — Glenn Hughes 





WEST VIRGINIA 


WESLEYAN PLAYSHOP 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 





Buckhannon, West Virginia 
Director — Mrs. C. Edmund Neil 








UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


ivision of Drama, University Theatre 


Eugene, Oregon 
Bor Turnbull Seybolt 
pull — Horace W. Robinson, Technical and 


sistant Director; William Hoppe; 
FATE tary — Adrian Martin 


, PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 


Aside Portland, Oregon 


id HE Yrector — Donald Mar 
- ye 
eth We Director — Arlington B. Crum 


omen 





THE PALMETTO PLAYERS 


Converse College 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Director — Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 








BOB JONES COLLEGE 
CLASSIC PLAYERS 


Cleveland, Tennessee 








CAMPUS PLAYERS 


Greenbrier College for Women 


Lewisburg, West Virginia 
Director — Muriel Ratcliff Bartholomew 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Your magazines will not be forwarded 
by the Post Office so please let us 
know your summer address imme- 
diately. 
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STAR-SPANGLED fF 
BANNER LINE of 


| COSTUME FABRICS | 
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@ Every Broadway Production 
features fabrics by Dazian’s. Take 
of the superiority of 
largest 


Aaa Rae Nansen 


advantage 
: the world’s 
costume and stage materials. 


collection of 








DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


Invaluable Handbooks 


SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO 
AND CLASSWORK 


Short scenes from Broadway plays for individual 
try-outs. Authors — Marjorie Seligman and Sonya 
Fogle. Price 75c. 


A PRIMER OF STAGECRAFT 


Illustrated 


practical — for amateurs constructing 
scenery. Author Henning Nelms. Price $1.50 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 1941-42 SUPPLE- 
MENTARY CATALOGUE OF NEW 
PLAYS — IN NEAR FUTURE 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


| twenty-five years with a narratiy 
| Rosamond Gilder to supplement 
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Write for free booklet 
What Costumes Can 
Do For Your Show.” 


OEM A ES BSNS NOt 


INC 


Ae eG a 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
142 WEST 44th STREET = NEW YORK 
"Reg. App. For BRyant 9-7328 








| CHARLES CHRISDIE CO., INC. 
COSTUMES 


Theatrical and Masquerade 


FOR SALE and RENTAL 


We specialize in serving 
Schools Colleges 
and all amateur Theatricals 





41 West 47th Street New York 
(Between Sth and 6th Avenues) 


BRyant 9-2449 Dept. A 











Established 1872 





PEL Ab new HOTEL 
ay] AWAITS YOU 
iy in New York 


This world famous establish- 
ment, formerly the American 
Woman’s Club, is now one of 
New York’s newest and finest 
hotels. Its unique facilities in- 
clude six lounges, five sun-decks, 
music studios, library, art gal- 
lery and three popular priced 
restaurants. Many floors are 


* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $ 3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
Double, from $16 
Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Ryo Paul Stack 


General Manager 
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353 WEST 57 * aes NEW YORK 
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Looking Forway, 
THEATRE ARTS PRESENTS: 


Two more gala issues in a Lala jy 


x** 


4 Picture Book of Plays 
Players, 1916-1941, (August 


sue) is a pictorial history of the 


i 












calendar history which appeared ; 
the February Anniversary nut 
Fifty pages of pictures (67 pict 
tell the tale of a glamorous 
century, from the time when 
Barrvmores reigned supreme 
to the present day. 


xk 


The Motion Picture § 
Issue (September Issue) gathers 
new material on films and film-maki 
taking up where THEATRE A 
1929 movie issue left off. Articles 
Walter Wanger. Bette Davis, ¢ 
Kanin. Gregg Toland, Albert Legg 
Christopher La Farge and othe 
highlight the issue. A special feat! 
which should start many peg 





; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 
reserved exclusively for women. 
} 

; 

; 

; 

; 


thinking is contributed by the} 
lowing distinguished movie fm 
Mortimer Adler, Fred Astaire, Ip 
S. Cobb, John Cromwell, hk 
Crosby. Howard Dietz, John Gielg 
Lillian Gish. Samuel Goldwyn, (s 
er Goodyear, José Iturbi, Eugy 
Speicher. Raymond Gram Swe 
Rudy Vallee, Alexander Woolleott’ 


Also Sixty Illustrations. 
x**x* 


Watch for the October Issue: ) 
BROADWAY IN PROSPEO 
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COORDINATES AND ASSEMBLES ALL 


A PRODUCTION AND BUYING SERVICE 
FOR THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


LIGHTS 


ELEMENTS OF 


PRODUCTION 
PROPS 
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FLATS DROPS 
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SCENERY 
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PAINTS TOOLS HARDWARE | RIGGING 
DRAPERIES 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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JEAN ROSENTHAL 








SPECIAL EFFECTS 





Write for Catalogue 





TRICK PROPS 





LJ 
SOUND EFFECTS | 


FOLIAGE 


1430 BROADWAY, NEW YOR! 
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